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UNESCO BULLETIN FOR LIBRARIES 


VOL. XIII, NO. 8-9, AUGUST-SEPTEMBER 1959 


2] THE U.K. NATIONAL 
LENDING LIBRARY FOR SCIENCE 
AND TECHNOLOGY 


by D. J. Urounarr, Lending Library Unit, 
Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, 
London 


‘ 
+t 


Some time in 1962 the National Lending Library for Science and Technology 

should be ‘fully operational’. ‘That is the pl: in. It means that in 1962 the Nation- 
al Lending Library should be collecting current scientific and technological 
literature (excluding clinical medicine) from all parts of the world. The collec- 
tion will have many gaps, particularly in the older literature, but it should be 
the largest scientific collection in Western E urope. 

Che purpose of the new library is to collect and to make available to orga- 
nizations in the United Kingdom the scientific literature of the world. It will 
take over this responsibility from the Science Museum Library in South Ken- 
sington and somewhere about half of the existing collection of that library. 
[he new library hopes to develop a more positive policy for promoting the use 
of literature. 


PRESENT STATE OF THE PROJECT 


The project began in November 1956 when a staff of four was instructed to 
create the library. Its first manifestation was a lecture in January 1957 on the 
planning problems of the new library.’ A major addition to these ideas was a 
survey on the use of serials in the Science Museum Library in 1956.%* This 
survey revealed that the main problem of a national loan service was to cater 
for the heavy demand for a relatively small number of serials, and a small 
demand for a large number of serials. Detailed information brought to light 
by the survey has been used to decide to what extent the literature to be retained 
by the Science Museum Library should be obtained for the new library, which 
periodicals should be bound in parts and which should be duplicated. The 
basic policy now developed is that current scientific literature should be collec- 
ted if it is, or should be, abstracted, and that the older serial literature should 
only be deliberately acquired where there is evidence of use or the need for a 
loanable collection. Data provided by Aslib, the National Central Library 
and the universities in the United Kingdom, and the National Library of 
Medicine in Washington, have been used to supplement that provided by the 
survey of the use of serials in the Science Museum Library. 

In addition to the deliberate acquisition of certain older literature an appeal* 


» J. Urquhart. Journal of documentation, vol. 13, p. 13-31, March 1957. 

I>. J. Urquhart. International Scientific Information Conference 1958, proceedings (in the 
press) 

I>. J. Urquhart; R. M. Bunn, Journal of documentation, vol, 15, p. 21-37, March 1959. 


4. Id. J. Urquhart. Library Association record, vol. 39, p. 203-6, 1957. 


Unesco bull. libr., vol. XIII, no. 8-9, Aug.-Sept. 1959. 
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was made to libraries to present or deposit with the library nucleus a wider 
range of little-used material. So far a number of useful presentations have 
been made, but there has been only one case of deposit. Since all material 
presented is available for loan, what has evolved is an alternative scheme to 
that of the Mid-West Inter-Library Center in the U.S.A. 

The appeal for little-used material in other libraries was based on the idea 
that the new library, since it will be primarily concerned with providing a 
postal service, should have an inexpensive building site. Such a site has been 
obtained near Boston Spa, Yorkshire, in the centre of the triangle formed by 
Leeds, Harrogate and York. ‘The site covers about fifty acres, and contains a 
number of storage buildings of a disused shell-filling factory. Some of these 
buildings are being adapted to house the new library during the first phase of 
its existence. These buildings will be occupied in 1961, and will have space for 
about a million volumes. 

The nucleus of the new library, the DSIR Lending Library Unit (LLU), 
has not been allowed to concentrate on collecting literature. Its collection of 
recent scientific and technological literature of the U.S.S.R. which is compa- 
rable with that in the Library of Congress, is available on loan.' A Russian 
translating service has been started. The unit now has similar functions to those 
of the National Science Foundation and the Office of ‘Technical Services in the 
Russian translating field. These activities are described in LLU’ translations 
bulletin.? 


PROBLEMS TO BE SOLVED 


The problem of turning an idea on paper into one of the world’s largest collec- 
tions of scientific literature within six years has some peculiar features. It has 
become necessary to look at the efficiency of library techniques in terms of tons 
of literature per man year. For instance, it is not proposed to have records 
which can be approached from every possible angle. As far as possible it is 
hoped to use records prepared by other organizations.* Often it is cheaper to 
make the collection fit an existing record than to make a record fit an existing 
collection. Where it is necessary to make special records the problem is not to 
make permanent records, but records which can be used to generate other 
records. A solution to this problem by the use of Hollerith punched cards is now 
in sight. 

On the collecting side one of the problems is that which faces every large 
library—the problem of discovering what exists. This is particularly difficult for a 
library which is primarily concerned with collecting serials. In addition to 
surveying the standard bibliographies, we appeal to organizations throughout 
the world producing new serials, whether for sale or exchange, to notify us of 
their activities. Normally we purchase where we can, but we are prepared to 
include any available literature published in the United Kingdom in our 
exchange agreements. 

Another collecting problem is how to organize the collection of books. 
The ideal solution would be for organizations in different countries to select 
the books the new library should have as they are published, order them and 
provide appropriate indexes. How far this ideal can be achieved is a problem 
for the future. At present LLU is concentrating on collecting serials. 

On the lending side the target is to deal with all straightforward requests 
received in the morning during the same day. To cut down postal time it is 
planned to receive requests by Telex, and as far as possible to use the letter as 
distinct from the parcel post. 


1. LLU news, no. 3, September 1958. 
2. LLU translations bulletin, January 1959- , HMSO. 
3. KR. M. Bunn, Aslib proceedings, vol. 10, no. 10, p. 1-6, 1958. 
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The total loan demand the library will have to meet is unknown. The inter- 
library loan demand on the National Central Library and the regional bureaux 
s falling slowly! but this does not appear to reflect the true position. Possibly 
due to the availability of union lists the inter-library loan demand on university 
and special libraries is apparently increasing. An efficient loan service may 
acce cler: ate this process. Ifa special library is assured that the more rarely used 
material may be borrowed quickly it will not keep such material on its shelves. 
Pr entations to a national lending library will increase its efficiency, and 
that will increase the demand. How far this process will go we do not know. 

[he basic plan for the library assumes that the requests for literature in 1962 
will be approximately double the present demand on the Science Museum 
Library. ‘To meet such a demand a few (less than 100) of the current perio- 
dicals are being obtained in duplicate, and the more frequently used perio- 
dicals are being bound not in volumes but in parts. ‘hese measures, together 
with an appeal to libraries to hold the more frequently used serials* wiil, it is 
hoped, enable the loan service to function smoothly. As a precaution, however, 
the Lending Library Unit is retaining from presentations up to three copies of 
the more frequently used serials. In addition it is planned to have a low-priced 
photocopying service based on a xerography Copyflo machine. It is hoped that 
in future photocopies will replace loans, particularly for small items such as 
irticles in periodicals and extracts from books. 

However, the serials for which there is likely to be any appreciable demand 

ll only number about 10 per cent of the total in the library. For most of the 

mainder the availability on demand will be 99 per cent or more. For this 
material the new library could provide a service for a far larger region than the 
United Kingdom without serious bottlenecks developing. Whether such a 
service should be started, and if so how it should operate, is one of the questions 
for the future. 


NEW PHILOSOPHY OF LIBRARY CO-OPERATION 


\nother question for the future is the development of a new philosophy of 
ibrary co-operation in the United Kingdom. The traditional philosophy based 
1 ‘I will lend to you and you will lend to me—let us make a common record 
f what we both hold’ will be obsolete with the coming into being of a National 
Lending Library. Co-operation of a different type is needed, for the new 
brary’s purpose is not merely to lend when requested but to promote the use 
f scientific literature. It is not, however, intended that the new library will 
duplicate the existing sources of specialized information. In general its policy 
will be to help sources and to guide inquirers towards them. Given adequate 
resources it is not too difficult for a library to collect the scientific literature of 
the world. The problem is to promote the use of the appropriate parts of 
literature by remote users. This cannot be done directly. ‘The remote 
iser must have available in local libraries guides to the scientific literature of 
the world. Those who prepare such guides must be aware of what exists. ‘Thus 
the main lines of a new system of library co-operation will be triangular 
the National Lending Library will help those who prepare guides to scientific 
terature to be aware of what exists, local libraries will hold these guides so 
that would-be users can discover what they want to read, the users will then 
row what they want from the National Lending Library. ‘The new philo- 
sophy of library co-operation will evolve with relation to science and technology, 
but it is unlikely that it can be confined to that particular field. 


1 N.C.L. annual report, 1958. 
2. Db. J. Urquhart; Rh. M. Bunn. Journal of documentation, vol. 15, p. 21-37, Mareh 1959 





(343) READING TASTES 
OF THE ‘NEW READING PUBLIC’ 


by M. M. L. Tanpon, Director, Delhi Publi 


Libra 
In 1955 Unesco conducted a research study on the working of the Delhi Public 
Library which, as Bulletin readers know, was created in IQ5I as the first pilot 
public library project jointly sponsored by Unesco and the Government of 
India as a model for the development of public library services in South Asia. 
‘This study, later published as a Unesco library manual,' broadly assessed, 
among other things, the nature of the reading of members of the library and 
proposed that wider and more intensive research should be carried out on this 
matter. Unesco therefore spon ored in Ig5o0 two researt h studies on reading 


interests of the new reading public and development of techniques for encou- 


viding information 


! 
t 


raging the use of reading materials, with the obje« { pre 
on what people read, factors influencing the choice of books, needs of the new 
reading public and the relationship between book availability and the expressed 
needs of the readers. It is hoped that the information thus gathered and the 
conclusions reached will be of practical use to publishers, writers and other 
librarians. ‘he survey of the reading tastes of the new reading public is sum- 
marized below. 

The term ‘new reading public’ is used to denote persons whose skill in reading 
is well established and whose interest in books is already aroused. We had 
originally intended to restrict the assessment to less educated library members 
hut in view of the fact that the library offered for the first time in Delhi a free 
public library service with open access to books, we felt justified in treating 
all members as the ‘new reading public’ 

he main techniques used were: (a) thorough study and analysis of the 
library records concerning the issue of books and of the book stock to determine 
reader preferences by subject and language at the different service points, 
namely (i) the Central Adult Lending Library, (ii) Deposit Stations and 
iii) Mobile Library Stations; and (b) a questionnaire to readers and book- 
sellers/ publishers. 

The library has books in four languages namely, Hindi (60 per cent), Urdu 
17 per cent , English (20 per cent) and Panjabi (3 per cent). Books in Panjabi 


were not included in the present assessment because they were added only 
in 1956. Again the people served and the book stock at the mobile service 
points and deposit stations are entirely different from those at the Central 
Library, the former having fewer educated members and consequently different | 
kinds of books, mostly in vernacular languages. This produced a maze of 
statistical tables from which it was impossible to obtain an overall picture 
since the results obtained at one service point and in one language were often 
counteracted by the findings at another service point in another language. It 
was therefore considered necessary to treat the three languages and the service 


points as complete units and to collect data separately. 


rae STUDIES 


‘Ten studies were carried out and are briefly described below. | 
1. Comparative tables were drawn up showing the use of books by class 
language and place of issue over the last five years (1953/54 to 1957/5 
{ 


1. Delhi pu library: an eva f report, y J I. Gard I | 
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with percentage relations to total issues and comparison to the total stock 

in each class. From these it was hoped to find out what subjects had 
increased or decreased in use during the period, what subjects had increased 
or decreased in percentage of total non-fiction issue and what subjects 
had shown the highest or the lowest issue per volume of stock available. 

2». In order to supplement study No. 1 which only gave general information 
on subject and language preferences, all books returned to the Central 
Lending Library on two average days were examined. 
A representative group of 200 readers who regularly used the library was 
selected and particulars of every book they borrowed during three months 
were recorded. This was done without the reader’s knowledge. The 
purpose was again to discover whether reading is purposive or not, whether 
it is in a wide or narrow field of interest ‘and whether any common 
interests can be discovered over the whole group. One hundred out of 
these readers were later interviewed on their reading, and a questionnaire 
filled in according to the replies received. 

4. Books reserved and recommended were recorded for four months and 
short interview arranged with the readers concerned to find out why they 
had asked for those particular books. 

5. In order to ascertain what, apart from content, influences the choice of 

books, 150 new books representing the three languages and with varying 

physical features were displayed in a separate room. ‘Two hundred readers 
were requested individually to examine these books for not more than 

10 minutes and then choose the five books that appealed to them most, 

not for their subject appeal but for general attractiveness. 

6. Five hundred readers including 250 at the Central Lending Library and 
125 each at the Mobile Library Service Points and Deposit Stations were 
interviewed to discover what their reading interests were, how they had 
developed and how far the readers were satisfied with the books available. 

7- One hundred readers were carefully observed when they were selecting 

books to discover by observation something of their habits in choosing 

books and to find out how their choice was influenced by the books in 
front of them. 

&. The counter assistants at all three service points recorded for a period 
of one month every query however trifling, relating to books, 

g. Staff members who had some experience in the lending and reference 
sections of the library were given a short questionnaire to fill in to obtain 
some idea of the reading preferences of the public over a longer period. 

». A questionnaire was sent to the main booksellers in Delhi to disc over what 
subjects are most popular, on what subjects they receive most inquiries, 
what type of novels sell best, what subjects are not fully represented in 


Hindi and Urdu, ete. 


WHAT PEOPLE READ. FICTION VERSUS NON-FICTION 


Statistics of books issued during the five years under review (1953/54 to 
957/58) show that nearly 37 per cent fiction as against 63 per cent non- 
fiction books in English were read in 1953/54, while in the next four years 
fiction reading increased to 40 per cent. In Hindi 76 per cent fiction as against 
24 per cent non-fiction heats were read: non-fiction reading went up to 
25.4 per cent in 1957/58. In Urdu, however, 84.4 per cent fiction reading 
ncreased only to 85.1 per cent during the next four years. 

At the Mobile Service Points and Deposit Stations, 64.8 per cent of English 

tion reading rose to 68.3 per cent at the end of 1957 58. In Hindi 60.1 per 
cent of fiction increased to 68.2 per cent, whereas in Urdu fiction reading of 


69.7 per cent decreased to 84.2 per cent 


Readers with a knowledge of English were predominantly interested in 
informative books which helped them in their professions or in improving 
their academic qualifications. For recreational reading they preferred novels 
in Hindi and Urdu. The greater use of fiction books in Hindi and Urdu would 
seem to indicate that readers who know these languages are less interested in 
non-fiction books, but in fact very few books on popular science, technology, 
the humanities and sport in Hindi and Urdu are available on the market, 


although there is a considerable demand for them. 


SUBJECT PREFERENCES 


In Hindi, apart from fiction, books on literature, social sciences, biography, 
technics, history, religion, philosophy and science were preferred in that order, 
A comparison of the statistics for 1953/54 with those for 1957 53, shows that 
literature remained the most popular subject although there was an increase 
in the number of books issued on technology, At the Mobile and Deposit 
Stations, religion was next in popularity to literature. ‘There was a marked 
demand for works on psychology and character-building but not enough 
books were available. Biographies, of which quite a number were available, 
were also popular. s300ks on general knowledge and sports, though very low 
in percentage relationship to total issue statistics, were in demand but needs 
could not be fully satisfied owing to the lack of books on these subjects. 

‘The situation with regard to books in Urdu was very similar. In English, 
books on social sciences (economics, public administration, business man- 


agement, etc), popular science, technology and sport were greatly used. 


ANALYSIS OF ISSUES ON TWO AVERAGE DAYS 

Analysis of the library records over a period of five years showed the trend of 
reader preferences but only covered broad classes of subjects. In order to 
have a more detailed idea of the representation of subjects, books returned on 
two average days were carefully examined. 

In Hindi the most popular subjects after fiction were poetry, drama, literary 
criticism, biography, Indian history, Hinduism (post Vedic), economics and 
political science, the last two subjects being read mostly by students. In Urdu, 
in addition to fiction, poetry and drama, biographies, Hinduism, Moham- 
medanism, family, education, and Indian history recorded a good number of 
issues. In English, however, biography topped the list, followed by economics, 
drama, Indian history, English literature, Hindu philosophy, general know- 
ledge, education and automobile engineering. 

In Hindi, the most popular technical subjects were medicine, electrical 
engineering, radio and hygiene. In English, readers preferred recently 
published books with illustrations, while readers in Hindi and Urdu accepted 
older books in the absence of anything more recent. 


PARTICULAR BOOKS RECOMMENDED AND RESERVED 


Replies received to a questionnaire revealed that the majority of readers who 
had suggested books for addition to the library stock or had particular 
books reserved were students working for examinations. In English, books 
on engineering, medicine, radio, biography and Indian history were most 
in demand; in Hindi and Urdu, books on technical subjects, Indian history 
and literature. T! l fc 


hese books were requ red for educational purposes, 1nior- 


mation or professional advan ement 
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READERSHIP--LANGUAGE AND SUBJECTS PREFERRED 


In order to find out more clearly what the readers themselves had to say, 
500 members were interviewed in the library. It was found that Hindi and 
Urdu fiction were most popular and that female members on the whole 
preferred novels. Age was not a very important factor in the preference for 
fiction but the figures showed clearly that the higher the level of education 
of readers the less fiction they read: the proportion of fiction read by under- 
matriculates, matriculates, undergraduates and graduates was 74.8, 74.6, 
66 and 43.5 per cent respectively. 

Books in Hindi were read by most members at all the three service points; 

Urdu came next and English last with 58.4, 26.8 and 14.8 per cent respectively. 
The book stock however is 60 per cent in Hindi, 17 per cent in Urdu and 
20 per cent in English (the remaining 3 per cent being in Panjabi). The 
Central Library is more popular with readers of English books, 22.8 per cent 
of total issues being books in English in spite of the fact that many of the works 
in this language are in the ‘Reference Section’ and can be consulted only 
in the library. 

When asked to give their reasons for choosing specific books, 69.6 per cent 
of the respondents indicated ‘interest in the subject’; 29.2 per cent claimed to 
have had ‘a particular book’ or ‘that kind of book’ in view when going to the 
library. The subject content and author of the book played a big part in 
selection. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


Fiction books are read most in Hindi and Urdu but in English more non- 
fiction books are borrowed. During the period under review there was a slight 
decrease in the reading of fiction in Hindi and Urdu which is a healthy trend 
and may be due to the fact that more non-fiction titles are now being published 
in these two languages. Members with a knowledge of English continue to 
read non-fiction more than fiction not only because a greater number of books 
on varied topics are available in that language but also because many of 
these members use the library for educational and professional advancement. 
Catchy titles and good cover jackets are an influential factor in the selection 
of novels. 

In Hindi and Urdu, books on poetry, drama, literary essays and criticism 
were greatly used. Social sciences, biography, technics and history were other 
popular subjects. The percentage of books on religion borrowed showed a 
considerable increase. In English, however, the use of books dealing with 
social sciences and technics surpassed that of literature. Under social sciences 
and technics, subjects like elections, constitution of governments, international 
relations, legislature, money, industrial relations, social welfare, juvenile 
delinquency, communications and transport, education, personal hygiene, 
electrical engineering, tools and machines, space travel, dairying, gardening, 
poultry keeping, needlework and chemical technology were popular. 

here is a great paucity of books on popular science, technology and topical 
subjects in social sciences in Hindi and Urdu, though the demand for them is 
great. 

Readers with a knowledge of English clearly prefer to read books in that 
language, especially on subjects other than fiction. However, for recreational 
reading they choose either Hindi or Urdu novels and short stories. Readers 
knowing Hindi and/or Urdu but with a limited knowledge of English similarly 
prefer books in the language they know best. 





344) TRAINING OVERSEAS STUDENTS 
IN AMERICAN LIBRARY SCHOOLS 


by Dorothy G. Cotuincs, Educational Liaison 
Officer, United Nations, New York 


As a recent Unesco study indicates, the acute shortage of professionally trained 
librarians is still a major obstacle to library development in most of the econo- 
mically less-advanced countries of the world.'! This basic problem can be 
solved in the long run only by the establishment of effective training facilities 
in these countries themselves. 

Meanwhile, to help meet the immediate urgent need for library leaders, a 
growing number of students from the underdeveloped areas are being sent 
abroad to established library schools in other countries, including the United 
States, for a period of one or more years of training. Most of these students 
come on fellowships provided by governments, foundations, or international 
organizations such as the Colombo Plan, the Organization of American States 
Ol [ nesco, 

As overseas training will doubtless continue to be necessary for some vears 
to come, both sending and receiving countries may be interested in some recent 


developments in the United States concerned with this important aspect of 
international library co-operation. 
SEMINAR IN COMPARATIVI LIBRARIANSHIP 


The role that the newly trained professional librarian is expected to play in the 
underdeveloped countries is usually considerably more complex and demanding 
than is the case in countries where library systems are already well established 
and where a sizeable cadre of trained and experienced librarians is already 
at work. 

Most new graduates returning to the less-developed countries must at once 
assume positions of administrative responsibility in libraries, and must also set 
up courses to train others. Further, they are obliged to do this work in field 
situations which are very different from those on which the standard training 
programme of the overseas library school is based. As one student has written: 
“The predominant reaction of the foreign library student, sorely aware of this 
responsible role, is one of comparison and evaluation, of assessing methods 
and determining their suitability or adaptability to home conditions’. 

To assist the student directly in this process, each year since 1956 a one- 
semester graduate seminar in comparative librarianship has been conducted 
by the writer at the Columbia University School of Library Service. The 
seminar is designed primarily for overseas students enrolled at the school (now 
about 30 each year) but it is also open to American students engaged in or 
inte rested in library service in other countries. It provides a comparative bal 
of the library systems, problems and attempted solutions of countries in differing 
stages of library development, considered in the context of local economic, 
social and political factors. The main emphasis is placed on practical tech- 
niques for adapting particular practices, methods and organization to overseas 
field situations in the light of the established principles of librarianship. 

The subject matter covered depends on the needs and interests of the indi- 
vidual students, but its scope generally comprises three main elements: (a) area 


1. Library needs in underdeveloped countries, Paris, Unesco, 1958, 11 p. (Unesco document 
1OC/22.) Available in English, French, Spanish and Russian 
2. A. T. Warner. ‘The foreign stude nt at library school’. Library journal, 1958, vol. 83, p. 3211 
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studies of library development in particular countries and regions; (b) com- 
parative study of selected problems (such as education for librarianship, the 
development of public library service on a national or regional basis, and the 
provision of materials for newly literate adults) ; and (c) international aspects 
of librarianship (including the work of Unesco, the Organization of American 
States and other international bodies, the role of national libraries and pro- 
fessional library associations in international co-operation, international 
access to publications, and other pertinent matters). 

A seminar method of work is followed, centred around the reading of a wide 
range of professional journals, research studies, library reports and other 
relevant literature from various countries, followed by group discussion and 
individual reports. Films and other audio-visual aids are used. From time to 
time, people with professional experience of the country or problem under 
review are invited to lecture or contribute to group discussion. Each student 
is required to prepare and present a term paper on a topic of his choice. 
Mimeographed copies of the basic syllabus followed by the seminar are avail- 
able from the School of Library Service, Columbia University, New York 27, 
N.Y. 


WORKSHOP IN COMPARATIVE LIBRARIANSHIP 


In 1958 interest in the seminar led one of the agencies providing library 
fellowships for study abroad to propose that a workshop along similar lines be 
organized. It was held for the first time at the Columbia University School of 
Library Service from 18 June to 1 July 1958. Fourteen overseas students who 
had finished one or more years of study at accredited library schools in the 
United States and Canada attended as participants, with four others as 
observers. The main purpose of the workshop is to aid the returning students 
to analyse the problems and possibilities of adapting their overseas library 
training and experience to the needs and conditions of their own countries. 

On the basis of replies to a questionnaire sent well in advance to the parti- 
cipants, the workshop programme was focused around the following main 
topics: in-service staff training; problems in organizing special libraries; 
practical aspects of public and school library administration; adapting and 
constructing library tools; establishing national bibliographical controls; 
developing suitable materials for children and for newly literate adults; and 
aspects of international library co-operation. 

The workshop was conducted in group sessions led by the writer as the 
workshop director, by other faculty members from the Columbia Library 
School and by expert practising librarians in the special subject fields. Study- 
visits to a variety of libraries in the New York City area were also made, to 
permit observation of particular procedures and patterns of organization in 
operation. 

A further session of the workshop was held at Columbia, 29 June to 10 July 
1959, immediately following the American Library Association Annual 
Conference (20 to 27 June 1959), in Washington, D.C. Student enrolment was 
limited to 30 members. 


CONFERENCE ON FOREIGN STUDENTS 


An important Conference on American Library Schools, Libraries and the 
Foreign Student was held at Columbia University from to 20 to 22 June 1958, 
to bring together representatives of accredited library schools, foundations 
and other agencies connected with the American training of overseas library 
students ‘in order that pertinent suggestions for improvement of procedures 
and policies might emerge’. The report of the conference is available and is 
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well worth reading.’ Meanwhile some of its main conclusions may be sum- 
marized briefly. 


1. Selection of students. Every effort should be made to avoid costly mistakes in 
selection. ‘Three basic criteria should be applied to ensure selection of students 
of leadership calibre. First, the student should have graduated with a record 
of clear success in academic work from a university or other institution of 
higher education whose degrees or certificates are the equivalent of the 
American bachelor’s degree. Second, the student should be required to pass, 
in his own country, a reliable test of his competence in the use of the English 
language. Not only is English the language of instruction in American library 
schools, but also much essential library literature is available only in English. 
It should further be noted that the cost of sending students who are obliged 
to study English after they arrive in the United States is very much greater 
than the cost of more extended language study carried on at home before or 
after the fellowship is awarded. Definite motivation for permanent enlistment 
as a professional librarian in the home country is another important quali- 
fication for candidacy. The best single evidence of such motivation is a record 
of successful employment as a librarian in the sending country. It is also the 
best way to ensure that the candidate is familiar enough with libri ary problems 
in the home country to get maximum benefit from study abroad. 


2. The library school programme. Accredited library schools in the United States 
all meet minimum standards for basic librarianship, but they vary greatly 
in the adequacy of their facilities, personnel and instructional programmes for 
the training of overseas students. Systematic training in such defined special 
fields as medical librarianship, university library administration, or public 
library extension work is available only in some of the American library schools. 
Hence a prime consideration in the choice of a library school for a particular 
student is the presence of a programme of study suited to his special needs. 
Most overseas students will be faced immediately with the task of training 
other persons to be librarians. It would seem valuable to have special training, 
observation and experience in conducting formal and in-service training as 
part of the overseas student’s programme of instruction in the United States. 
Both for American and foreign students it would seem desirable to have at 
least one course, or some special instruction in several courses, dealing with 
comparative librarianship, where problems of differences of situation and 
adaptation to the differences in developing library structure could be dealt 
with directly. Courses of this type now exist in a very few library schools; 
they are usually prescribed for all overseas students in the school. 


Library observation and experience. The conference placed particular emphasis 
on the importance of providing time and opportunity for an organized period 


of observation or interneship :n American libraries, preferably at the end of 


the student’s experience in library school. In the words of the conference 
report: ‘A major point that cannot be overstressed is that the foreign student 
coming to the United States for professional training is receiving only partial 
training by attendance at a library school’. Frequently the length of time 
provided in the fellowship grant and visa arrangements have been shorter 
than is required for such a full programme. It is obvious that an investment as 
large as is involved in the training of an overseas student for a period of nine 
or twelve months in the United States would justify extending the stay three 
or six months longer in order to complete a really satisfactory programme. 


1. American library schools, libraries and the foreign library student ; report of a conference held 
at the School of Library Service, Columbia University, 20 to 22 June 1958, New York, 1958, 
23 45 p. (mimeographed). 
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1. Atd to library schools abroad. It is particularly significant that the conference 
recorded the view that the costly process of study abroad in countries and 
nstitutions remote from the realities of the basic field problems of the under- 
developed countries cannot provide a satisfactory long-term alternative to 
properly organized professional library training on home ground. ‘The confe- 
rence report states: ‘From the long time point of view it would seem the most 
economical and desirable arrangement to encourage and to assist in the 
levelopment of library schools in the foreign countries themselves’. ‘There 
have been three recent examples of American assistance with funds and 
personnel in the complex process of establishing library schools in other 
countries—Keio University in ‘Tokyo, the Library Institute at the University 
of Ankara and the library school at the University of Antioquia in Medellin, 
Colombia. ! 

It seems not unlikely that international co-operation along these general 
lines may increase in future. Meanwhile, the various suggestions considered 
by the conference would seem to merit further study and, where appropriate, 
considered action not only by established library schools in various countries, 
but also by government officials, foundations and other agencies concerned 
in the important task of promoting effective education for librarianship. 


45) INTERNATIONAL FELLOWSHIPS 
AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


We give below a list of 12 institutions in 6 countries which offer fellowships 

and scholarships in librarianship to foreign students. ‘The names and addresses 

of these institutions have been taken from the tenth edition of Unesco’s Study 

ubroad* which lists over 75,000 individual opportunities for subsidized study 

and travel abroad in 1958/59. 
The number of fellowships available is given after each address. In most 
ases, similar fellowships will be offered for 1959/60. 

irgentina. Escuela Elemental de Bibliotecarios, Caseros 51, Cordoba (1 for 
1958/59 and 5 for 1959/60). 

uba. Escuela Cubana de Bibliotecarios, Carlos III no. 710, La Habana 

Mexico. Mexico City College, A.C., Km. 16, carretera México- Toluca, Mexico 
10, D.F. (2). . 

Sweden. Gothenburg University, Gothenburg (unspecified). 

United Kingdom. University of London, University College, Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1 (2 

United States of America. (a) Medical Library Association, Committee on Inter- 
national Co-operation, c/o Miss Anna Irances Burke, Cornell University 
Medical College, New York 21, N.Y. (1 or 2). (b) Special Libraries Associa- 

tion, 31 East roth Street, New York N.Y. (2). (c) Kansas State ‘Teachers 

College, Emporia, Kansas (1 fellowship; 3 tuition scholarships). (d) Rosary 

College, River Forest, Illinois (1). (e) Simmons College, 300 ‘The Fenway, 

Boston 15, Mass. (1). (f) Atlanta University, 223 Chestnut Street, 5.W., 

Atlanta, Georgia (unspecified). (g) Drexel Institute of ‘Technology, Phila- 


delphia 4, Pa. (10 


ti " 
> 


R. I. Downs. ‘low to start a librat school: ALA sponsorship of library schools abroad’, 
1A bulletin, 1958, vol. 52, p. 399-405. For further information see K. Ilattori. ‘Library 
tr Japan’, Unesco bulleti r librai , 1959, vol. NIT, p. 13-14 
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[346] PUBLIC LIBRARY 
DEVELOPMENT IN PERU 


by Antonieta BALLON D., Director of the Muni- 
cipal Public Library, Callao 





In 1957 Peru launched a programme to encourage the gradual development 
of the country’s public libraries. The programme was drawn up by a group of 
librarians with the help of the advice of the then Minister of Education, Dr. Jorge 
Basadre. A nation-wide survey had first been undertaken to investigate the 
present position of public libraries in Peru. In addition to making it clear that 
library stocks, staff and funds were inadequate, the survey made it possible to 
decide upon the basic features of the programme as follows: (a) the preparation of 
a much-needed handbook giving elementary instructions for the organization 
and administration of a library, drawn up with due reference to actual condi- 
tions in Peru; (b) the preparation of special book lists for public libraries, 
designed to meet the requirements of the reading public and including world 
classics; (c) the selection of 20 municipal libraries in the provinces and 3 at 
Lima to receive special material assistance and technical guidance; (d) the 
establishment of a pilot public library. Another item in the programme was the 
setting up of a mobile library, chiefly of technical books, to serve workmen at 
their places of employment. 

The plan is being financed by the Special Fund for Public Libraries estab- 
lished under Law No. 10847, which imposed a tax on jewellery and furs for 
this purpose. The work is being carried out by the Department for the Pro- 
motion of Public and School Libraries, a branch of the Ministry of Education. 


HANDBOOK AND BASIC BOOK LIST 


In 1958 the Ministry of Education published a handbook entitled Pequetia 
bibliotecas publicas. Normas elementales para su organizacién y funcionamiento, prepared 
by Carmen Ortiz de Zevallos and Cristina Duarte de Morales. This is an indis- 
pensable work of reference for small public libraries, to which it has been 
distributed free of charge, and contains particularly useful information about 
library experience in Peru. 

The basic general book list for public libraries, prepared by Olivia O. de Par- 
don and Nelly MacKee, comprises three sections: works by foreign authors; 
Peruvian works; and children’s books. 


ASSISTANCE AND TECHNICAL GUIDANCI 
FOR MUNICIPAL PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Peru has over a hundred officially registered public libraries, but the numbet 
offering reliable service to the public falls far short of that figure. The 1957 
survey clearly showed that, if such institutions are to develop efficiently, they 
must be run by professional librarians and they must be given a fixed income 
suflicient to enable them to do their work properly. ‘To meet these requirements 
age will take a long time, however, for it can be done only by opening 
schools of libr: irianship throughout the Republic and by overcoming the 
indifference of the municipal authorities through a we ll-pl. unned propaganda 
campaign to point out the important contribution that libraries can mz ike t 
the country’s progress. 

Despite these difliculties, the initial and decisive step towards free dev 
lopment has been taken during the last two years, thanks to the programm 


Unesco bull. libr., vol. XIII, no. 8-9, Aug.-Sept. 1959. 
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worked out by the Ministry of Education, although shortage of funds has 
made it impossible to launch activities on the desired scale. 

Material assistance and technical guidance has been given by the Ministry to 
23 municipal libraries in different parts of the country. 

This assistance has consisted in the provision of books specially selected for 
each library, bookshelves, furniture, filing cabinets and, in some cases, type- 
writers specially adapted for cataloguing purposes. Technical guidance has 
been provided by handing over the collections in classified form, each with its 
properly arranged catalogue accompanied by the appropriate explanations, 
and with the express recommendation that the handbook on organization 
be consulted at frequent intervals. 

More intensive assistance was given to the municipal libraries of Miraflores, 
La Victoria and Barranco (districts of Lima). The first of these three, in addi- 
tion to the above-mentioned gifts, received a large grant for repairs to its 
premises which are situated in the central and most beautiful part of the district; 
this attractive building was officially opened to the public on 30 April last. 
In preparing the plans for the municipal library of La Victoria, construction 
of which was begun last year, account was taken of the views of a group of 
librarians, and certain features of the design were altered in the light of their 
recommendations. The Ministry has also made a substantial grant for this 
building. 

Che Ministry is also taking an active part in setting up the Municipal Public 
Library at Tacna. The sum of $891,937 has been spent on the construction 
of this building, which is now well advanced, and the book collection is at 
present being assembled and catalogued. _ 

Many of these libraries are themselves making efforts to improve their services 
and attract more readers by arranging for cultural activities of general interest. 
The Municipal Library at Ica, for instance, carried out an extensive pro- 
gramme of lectures, concerts and recitals during 1957/58, and held exhibitions 
of paintings, photographs, books and historical documents. ‘The Municipal 
Library of Arequipa is making efforts to bring in child readers, for whom a 
special room is set aside, with an attractive choice of books. The Provincial 
Council of Huancayo has built premises for its library, which will be opened 
in the near future. The Municipality of San Isidro, Lima, has also given great 
encouragement to its library, for which a special building has been erected. 
This library provides an uninterrupted 14-hour service, and the figures for 
books taken out on loan are very high. 

lhis brief period of activity in the field of libraries has resulted in a satisfac- 
tory day-by-day increase in the number of readers and undoubtedly aroused 
interest in government and other circles of the community. A group of repre- 
sentatives of the Chamber of Deputies recently asked that the Ministry of Home 
Affairs, under whose authority the municipalities are placed, should co-operate 
in the literacy campaign by authorizing the creation or enlargement of muni- 
cipal libraries, to be financed by a ‘fund for the promotion of popular culture’. 
Private initiative has also been responsible for promoting the establishment 
of neighbourhood and district libraries, and voluntary gifts have been made. 


MOBILE LIBRARY FOR MANUFACTURING AREAS 


he Mobile Library Service, inaugurated by the Ministry of Education on 
August 1957, with the valuable collaboration of Carmen Checa de Silva had 
the financial co-operation of a considerable group of industrialists. ‘The super- 
vision of the library and the administration of its funds are entrusted to a 
committee composed of representatives of the Ministry, of the industrialists, 
and of the Librarians’ Association. The bookmobile, built at Lima by Peruvian 
technicians, was provided by the Ministry, which also bought a large pro- 
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portion of the books and is paying the salaries of the librarians and their 
assistants. 

Workers in 16 groups of factories are now able to borrow books, and a twice- 
weekly service is also provided for workers who come to the Plaza Unién. The 
range of the mobile library is no longer limited to the factories; it now visits 
two districts of Lima, where it has three stopping-places, and sends books in 
special boxes to outlying districts. ‘The books are mainly of general interest, 
since they are intended for any readers who may come to borrow them. The 
populous district of Rimac was selected as the site for two of them; the third 
stopping-place is in the Brena district. Five suburban districts and a youth 
centre in the Victoria district are served in this way. 


THE PILOT MUNICIPAL PUBLIC LIBRARY, CALLAO 


‘The library of the seaport town of Callao was selected to act as a model and a 
source of technical guidance for similar libraries in different parts of the country, 
as conditions there make it exceptionally suitable for an experiment of this 
nature, Callao is an independent province not far from the capital and is a 
very active industrial and commercial centre with a largely working-class 
population. 

Ihe Ministry of Education and the Provincial Council of Callao are carrying 
out the experiment as a joint undertaking, to which the Ministry has contri- 
buted over half a million soles. 

The building is situated in the centre of the town; it has been completely 
transformed and now has a reading room for adults, another for children, an 
assembly hall, a storeroom for books, and administrative offices. Its public 
is so large, however, that it is already beginning to be overcrowded —espe- 
cially the children’s room and the assembly hall. 

The nucleus of the collection was the stock of some three thousand books 
from the original library, to which a further 5,200 works have been added, 
selected in accordance with the needs and interests of the community as shown 
by surveys. This figure of 8,000 volumes is miserably inadequate for a library 
serving a town of 150,000 inhabitants, especially since there was no need to 
campaign for readers, but merely to make available to them information for 
which they were already eager. 

So as to reach the public as speedily as possible, the sections of the library 
were opened as they became ready to operate: the children’s department on 
11 February and the adult department on 22 May 1958. Each of these has a 
reading room, a loan service and a reference service. ‘The loan service was 
begun with some hesitation, as it was feared that readers might fail to observe 
the regulations, but they have responded admirably. In the first 10 months, 
from March to December 1958, 9,993 books were put into circulation, with a 
minimum of losses. The library has been used by 45,559 adults and children, 
who consulted the collection 121,677 times. ‘These figures relate to the period 
from 11 February to 31 December 1958. 

A check of the children’s reading is carried out on successive groups of child 
readers: in each book loaned is a questionnaire which the children must fill in 
and return with the book. Competitions in reading and the use of catalogues 
have been organized, with satisfactory results. Various daily activities are also 
arranged for children who have read at least one book during the past week. 
Children who attend the story-telling hour are divided into two groups—one of 
children between 5 and 8, who are told classical legends or Peruvian tales; the 
other of children between 11 and 14 for reading aloud passages from classics 
of world literature. Artistic talent is encouraged during the painting and musi- 
cal hours, the latter directed by a distinguished Peruvian musician. Film and 
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347] THE CURRENT STATUS 
OF THE GOVERNMENT RESEARCH REPORT 
IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


by Mary Herner and Saul HEeERnNeErR, 
Ww ashington, D.C. 


In the working paper he prepared for Unesco on new methods and techniques for the 
ymmunication of knowledge’ Herbert Coblans, Head of the Scientific Information 
Service, European Organization for Nuclear Research, Geneva, proposed that ‘in view 
f the increasing inadequacy of the scientific periodical as a method of communication, 
1 long-term study of the whole problem should be commissioned. Its terms of reference 
hould include... the r lationship of the technical research report to the traditional paper 
in scientific periodicals and its integration into the abstracting and indexing structure’. 

Owing to the size and complexity of the problem it was considered impossible for one 
person to produce a world-wide survey on this subject within a reasonable length of time, 
as originally recommended by the Unesco International Advisory Committee on Biblio- 
graphy. As a first slep therefore it was decided to make a study of the situation in one 
particular country. Unesco accordingly concluded a contract with Mary and Saul Herner 
of Washington, D.C. to submit a report on the present position of the research report in 
the U.S.A. This report is reproduced below. 

The Libraries Division of Unesco would welcome information concerning the availa- 
bility of technical research reports in other countries. If space permits, this information 
will be published in the Bulletin. 


INTRODUCTION 


One result of the expansion of scientific research and development since World 
War II has been the emergence of the technical report as an important medium 
for the primary communication of research information. A basic reason behind 
the increased significance of the research report has been the fact that a very 
great proportion of research activity has been oriented toward defence pro- 
grammes. ‘I'wo basic characteristics of defence-related research have accelerated 
the prominence of reports: the need for extremely close control over access to 
the information generated and the need for rapid dissemination of the infor- 
mation. 

Recently, with the new emphasis on scientific research and development as 
a tool of geopolitics, the position of scientific information dissemination has 
been undergoing perhaps greater scrutiny than ever before in the history of 
scientific endeavour. With the increased participation of governments in the 
conduct and sponsorship of research, there has arisen a need for the redefini- 
tion of the specific role of the research report—a prominent outgrowth of 
government research—in scientific communication. The basic aim of this 
redefinition has been to determine means by which the information contained 
in reports may be made to reach the widest possible audience of potential 
users, 

There are three main methods by which the information contained in 
research reports can be made generally available. These are, first, direct 
— ‘mination to potentially interested persons and groups, se ond, publication 

1 prim ary research journals, and, third, republication in condensed form in 
alle xing and abstracting publications. It is the purpose of this report to trace 


1. See Bulletin, July 1957, vol. XI, no. 7, item 275. 
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the steps that have been taken and the progress that has been made in using 
these and related techniques of dissemination to increase the overall availa- 
bility of information originating in the form of research reports. 

For purposes of focus, the present discussion will be limited to the situation 
as it exists in the United States. The United States is one of the largest pro- 
ducers of government research reports in the world. Its prolificacy in the 
production of reports stems primarily from the structure of its government 
research effort. One unique characteristic of government research in the 
United States is that it is performed by an extremely wide variety of agencies, 
This situation is amplified by the fact that more than half of the monies expen- 
ded by agencies of the United States Government for research goes to non- 
government organizations that perform research programmes on their behalf, 
on a contractual basis. This gives rise to a spate of reports, since the contractors 
are obliged to produce reports not only as a means of conveying scientific and 
technical information but as a means of justifying their research efforts to their 
sponsoring agencies in the government. A measure of the magnitude of govern- 
ment report production is obtained from the fact that the Armed Services 
Technical Information Agency (ASTIA), which will be discussed in detail later, 
and its predecessor components have collected and processed about seven 
hundred thousand defence research reports since the beginning of World War 
II. When compared with the estimated two million papers and articles and sixty 
thousand books produced each year in science and technology, the quantitative 
impact of reports is seemingly small. However, they do represent literally 
billions of dollars of effort, and failure to exploit this effort to the fullest 
constitutes a serious loss. 


DIRECT DISTRIBUTION OF REPORT 


If we consider the first of the basic methods by which the information in reports 
is made generally available, namely by direct dissemination of the report itself 
to potentially interested persons and groups, we shall see that there are a 
number of mechanisms by which copies of reports get into the hands of 
presumed users. ‘These mechanisms vary with the policies of the issuing agencies 
and with the nature of the reports themselves. 


THE GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICI 


First of all, reports may be printed and placed on sale by the Government 
Printing Office, in which case their availability is announced in the Monthly 
catalog of U.S. government publications and other advertising media employed by 
this office. If the report is of more than usual interest, special action may be 
taken by the agency from which the report originated to draw attention to it 
through press releases and similar means. The United States Printing Office 
also periodically issues circulars drawing attention on a selective basis to 
documents that it has for sale. These circulars, which are mailed to any 
interested person or organization on request, often deal with documents 
pertaining to a single subject. A typical example might be a listing of a cross- 
section of reports, issued by various agencies, that might be of interest to the 
radio engineer. 

Scientific and technical reports on sale by the United States Printing Office 
generally fall into well-defined and well-known series. Examples of such 
series are the unclassified reports of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration (formerly the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics), 
which have been published continuously since 1915, and the Professional 
papers of the United States Geological Survey, which have been issued continuously 
since 1902. 
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ing | Many well-known series of U.S. Government reports, such as the /nformation 
ila- circulars of the U.S. Bureau of Mines, are announced in the Monthly catalog of 

U.S. government publications, but are not sold by the United States Printing 
ion | Office. These reports, sometimes referred to as processed documents, are usually 


ro- furnished free of charge on request to the issuing agency. However, as there is 
the in practice a limitation on the number of available copies of such reports, 
ent which are usually mimeographed, it often happens that a ‘free’ report is 
the harder to get than one that has to be paid for. Processed government reports 
ies. are widely exchanged in the international exchange of publications. 

en- 

on- frHE OFFICE OF TECHNICAL SERVICES 

alf, 

ors Another channel for the release of government-generated scientific reports 
ind is the Office of Technical Services (OTS) of the U.S. Department of Com- 
1eir merce. Historically, the OTS had the responsibility for making available the 
rm- series of reports prepared by the American and British teams that visited 
ces Germany and Japan immediately after World War II—the so-called BIOS, 
ler, CIOS, and FIAT! reports and their supporting documents. In addition to 


yen the BIOS, CIOS, and FIAT reports, the reports now handled by the OTS 


Var include unclassified reports originating principally from military agencies 
xty and their contractors, and the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission and its 
ive contractors [10]. 

illy The availability of OTS-distributed reports is announced in a monthly 
lest bibliography entitled, United States government research reports. Reports that 


are judged to be of unique interest to industry are advertised by means of a 
monthly Technical reports news letter. The OTS also sends out news releases 
about its reports to trade and technical magazines. Reports considered to be 
of wide interest are reproduced in quantity and sold directly by OTS. Many 


rts reports, however, are so specialized that the demand for them does not warrant 


self quantity reproduction in advance. In such cases, the originals are deposited 
‘ee at the Library of Congress and copies may be ordered from the library’s 
of photoduplication service in either photocopy or microfilm. 
ies 
DEPOSITORY LIBRARIES 
Another important means by which reports are made available to potential 
readers is the so-called depository library. One such effort (perhaps the best- 
ent known outside of the United States) is that of the U.S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
hl; sion. The commission, as a matter of policy, makes every effort to see that the 
by unclassified reports it generates get the widest possible use. In keeping with 
be this policy, it has set up a network of 81 depository libraries in the United 
) it States and 68 such libraries outside the United States. 
ice 
to LIMITATIONS ON THE DISTRIBUTION OF REPORTS 
ny 
nts Many of the problems of report literature in the United States stem from the 
)SS- fact that the bulk of this literature is produced by laboratories operated by the 
the Army, Air Force, and Navy and contractors of the three services. Restrictions 
are placed on distribution of such reports for two main reasons, the first being 
ice the obvious one of national security. The second reason has to do with certain 
ich legal requirements of the contract system of research. Information developed 
ice by an organization doing research under contract with the government 
s), remains the property of the contractor, although the government has the right 
nal 
sly 1. British Intelligence Objectives Sub-Committee (BI1OS); Comité international de l’organisation 


scientifique (CIOS); Field Information Agency, Technical (FIAT). 
+. The figures in brackets refer to the bibliography at the end of the article. 
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to use the information on a licence-free basis. Hence, a report that is unclassi- 
fied from the point of view of security but contains information that may be 
patentable (‘proprietary’ information) may also be restricted severely in its 
distribution. 

In addition to security and proprietary limitations on the accessibility of 
government research reports, there is a third screen, the so-called ‘need to 
know’. Clearance to see security-classified reports does not automatically give 
an individual access to all such reports. The agency for which the individual 
or his organization is doing research must certify that access to reports on a 
given subject or subjects is needed in connexion with this research. It is actually 
possible that a person or group applying for an unclassified report may be 
refused it because of a lack of a ‘need to know’. ‘This restriction has come under 
severe criticism in the last year, with the renewed effort to foster the flow of 
information in the United States [1]. 


ARMED SERVICES TECHNICAL INFORMATION AGENCY ASTIA 


Within the narrow community of organizations and individuals having the 
proper clearance and ‘need to know’, there are two basic mechanisms by 
which reports from defence agencies and their contractors are made available. 
The first is that of initial distribution by the issuing agency. The second is that 
of the Armed Services Technical Information Agency (ASTIA), which was 
set up in 1951 by the Department of Defense to provide a central service for 
the collection of reports from the three services, and for their dissemination via 
loans to defence agencies and contractors. The current receipt of reports in 
ASTIA is made known through an abstract journal, the Technical abstract 
bulletin, which is issued only to certified recipients, who may request loans of 
the reports listed. The ratio of unclassified to classified reports in the ASTIA 
collection is roughly 60 : 40. 


SPECIALIZED INFORMATION AGENCIES 


In addition to ASTIA, there are a number of information-collection centres 
dealing with relatively specialized areas of defence research. One example of 
such a centre is the Solid Propellant Information Agency (SPIA), which was 
established in 1946 at The Johns Hopkins University Applied Physics Labora- 
tory, and operates under contract to the Bureau of Ordnance, Department of 
the Navy [2]. The SPIA prepares and issues abstracts and indexes of reports 
on solid propellants and solid propellant rocketry received from military 
organizations and their contractors. A unique feature of SPIA’s operation is 
its Joint Army-Navy-Air Force mailing list for the distribution of solid propellant 
technical information. This is a list of the names and addresses of organizations 
authorized to receive ‘confidential’ and ‘unclassified’ information dealing 
with solid propellants. ‘The organizations on this list are also authorized to 
exchange such reports directly, since they all have the required security 
clearances and the ‘need to know’ in the field of solid propellants. Thus, they 
are spared the time-consuming necessity of having to go ‘through channels’. 


PUBLICATION OF RESEARCH REPORTS IN JOURNALS 


The second major method by which information in reports is made available 
is subsequent publication as a paper in a journal. Most government agencies 


1. All ASTIA documents are given an accession number prefaced by the !etters ‘AD’ (ASTIA 
document). This rather trivial point is mentioned because it is not uncommon nowadays to 
see reports referred to in the literature with an ‘AD’ number as a source of identification. 
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that sponsor unclassified research either in their own laboratories or through 
contracts with outside laboratories give the investigator the option of publish- 
ing his results in an appropriate journal and will not issue them as a report 
unless the investigator authorizes their release in that form. Because it is 
believed that journal publication is the most effective means of disseminating 
information, many agencies have adopted the policy of paying page costs of 
publication where these are levied by journals [4]. It is not uncommon also 
for reprints to be accepted from contractors in place of reports. However, a 
very large proportion of the reports produced by government departments 
and their contractors are not published in journals or are published only after 
considerable delay [6]. The U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, for example, 
has recently estimated that only one-third of all the unclassified technical 
reports generated by the commission and its contractors have been published 
in professional or technical journals [8]. Two other agencies, the U.S. Air 
Force Office of Scientific Research and the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, both estimate that between 50 and 60 per cent of their 


unclassified reports are eventually published in journals. 


UNACCEPTABILITY OF REPORTS AS JOURNAL PAPERS 


[here are several reasons why the information in reports of defence-related 
research may not be published in journals. One reason is that the report may 
have been superseded. Another reason has to do with the highly applied 
nature of much of defence-related research. Whereas the end result of a piece 
of basic research is usually a paper intended for publication in a journal, the 
end result of applied research is generally a piece of ‘hardware’, be it a guided 


missile or a nuclear reactor. Since the primary tangible evidence of a piece of 


basic research may be a paper, the worker in basic research is likely to have 
publication in the forefront of his mind. For the worker in applied research, 
publication is more likely to have secondary significance, the primary consid- 
eration being the physical object or ‘hardware’, with which the research is 
concerned. 

Yet another reason why reports are not published more frequently as 
journal papers is a sheer lack of space in appropriate journals. As a partial 
means of remedying this situation, the government is helping to subsidize new 
journals in particular fields of science, or, in some instances, it is even initiating 
the publication of its own journals. The U.S. Air Force Office of Scientific 
Research, for example, contributes towards the cost of publication of two 
journals in the field of fluid mechanics. The U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 
has recently launched three new journals in the field of reactor technology. 


PRIOR PUBLICATION CONFLICTS 


Where report authors elect to submit their reports in the form of papers for 
publication in journals, there is usually a gap of six months to a year before 
the papers are published. To bridge this gap, many agencies at the same time 
that the paper is submitted for publication also distribute it on a limited scale 


in the form of a report. Because editors of journals with large backlogs of 


’apers waiting to be published are likely to view with disfavour papers that 
n their opinion have received prior publication, agencies have had to reach 
agreements with editors on how many copies of a report may be circulated 
without the report being considered published. At a conference on primary 
publication, held in 1950, and attended by representatives of government 
agencies and the editors of a number of journals, it was generally agreed that 

. the distribution of a limited number of copies of a mimeographed paper 
should not preclude its later publication in a scientific journal’ [3]. In practice, 
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most journals are prepared to concede that distribution of between fifty and 
a hundred copies of a mimeographed report does not constitute prior 
publication, 

[he question then arises of the place of the mimeographed report in the 
total body of scientific publication. Some years ago, Verner W. Clapp, 
President of the Council on Library Resources, Washington, D.C. urged that 
it be given recognition as an immediate, cheap and limited form of publication 
and that it should be incorporated into the principal body of literature [3]. 
More recently, this suggestion has been echoed in the wake of the renewed 
interest in scientific research and information. ‘The interest in the incorporation 
of unpublished reports into the main stream of scientific communication has 
given rise to considerations of the treatment of reports by abstracting and 
| 


indexing services [8]. 


COVERAGI O} REPORT LITERATURI BY ABSTRACTING 
AND INDEXING SERVICES 


REASON FOR NOT ABSTRACTING REPORTS 


With the exception of Nuclear science abstracts, the major abstracting and 
indexing services in the United States have tended to ignore the reports that 
lie outside well defined and easily identifiable series. ‘This is not surprising for 
many reasons. The first of these is the small volume of such reports as compared 
with the total volume of the world’s literature. If the existing abstracting and 
et services are unable to keep up with the conventionally published 
literature, then why should they worry about the report literature, particularly 
if they have to go to a great deal of trouble to get hold of it? Again, if it is 
difficult for an abstracting service to acquire reports that do not fall into well- 
defined series, then it will be equally if not more difficult for the average user 
of the service to get hold of them, and frustration is bound to result. 

Another reason for the reluctance of the abstracting and indexing services 
to cover reports is the relatively ephemeral nature of the latter. It has been 
found in ASTIA and in other report-collecting agencies that the active life of 
the average unpublished research report is extremely short—so short, in fact, 
that ASTIA has stopped retaining reports more than four years old in its active 
collection. This fact has another significance: if the large report collection 
centres are going to discard reports that are over four years old, what is the 
searcher going to do when he comes upon a reference in an abstracting journal 
to a report that is, say, five years old? 

Yet another reason that has been advanced against the extensive coverage 
of report literature by abstracting services has to do with the quality of the 
reports themselves. In testimony before the Special Subcommittee on Govern- 
ment Information of the U.S. House of Representatives (the ‘Moss Commit- 
tee’), Brode summed up this argument thus: ‘Reports are in general made to 
the sponsor of a programme; the y may be progress or comprehensive reports 
and in general they are unedited by what is known as the referee and editorial 
process “which is applied to published science. I do not feel that unreviewed 
reports are properly classed as a part of the open literature. ...’ [1]. 

However, others have argued that with the increasing pressures on the 
journals, papers are becoming more and more condensed and convey less and 
less information, and, because of this, many scientists try, whenever possible, 
to get the original report (if there is one) rather than the paper, since the report 
is likely to be more complete. In a sense, severe condensation of papers 1s 
giving rise to the same frustrations that result from the abstracting of reports 
that are subsequently inaccessible; although the reader is able to gain access 
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to the abstracted paper, he may find, all too often, that it does not tell the 
whole story, and leaves him ‘up in the air’. 

Regarding the quality of reports, it is also worth noting that the subject of 
how to write a technical report has been more widely discussed and certainly 
n greater detail than perhaps any other form of scientific publication, includ- 
ing the paper submitted for journal publication [9]. 

One reason for the attention paid to reports lies in their importance in 
industry, and although industrial reports are seldom if ever made generally 
available, industry has proved generous in imparting to others the fruits of its 
experience in improving the technical report as a medium of internal com- 
munication. 


ABSTRACTING AND INDEXING COVERAGE OF REPORTS 


In the absence of any precise information on the report coverage of abstracting 
and indexing services, the writer made a spot check on the most recent issues 
available of 11 United States abstracting and indexing periodicals. The results 
of this check given below should not be regarded as representative but rather 
as a sampling of the types of report literature that are covered. 

1. Applied mechanics reviews. This service abstracts and indexes about 4,500 items 
a year. The February 1959 issue included reports from the following organiza- 
tions: Air Force Office of Scientific Research; Cornell University, Graduate 
School of Aeronautical Engineering; Douglas Aircraft Company; National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics; Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, 
\eronautical Laboratory; Stanford University, Division of Engineering 
Mechanics; Wright Air Development Command. In some cases the reports 
bore ASTIA ‘AD’ numbers or were noted as being available from the Office 
of ‘Technical Services. 

Applied mechanics reviews also advertises a photocopy service. 


2. The Bibliography of agriculture is ‘an index to the literature of agriculture and 
the related sciences received in the Library of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture’. It indexes (but does not abstract) about 100,000 articles per year. 

A cursory inspection of the closely packed columns of the January 1959 
issue did not reveal any report literature, although some manufacturers’ 
literature was included. However, it should be noted that the Bibliography of 
agriculture, as is required by law, carries checklists of publications of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, State agricultural experiment stations and State 
agricultural extension services. 


Biological abstracts indexes and abstracts about 40,000 items a year. The 
only reports spotted in Vol. 33, No. 3, the latest issue available in 1959, came 
from the Air Force School of Aviation Medicine. The issue of Biological abstracts 
that was inspected carried the following notice: ‘Beginning with Vol. 33 (1959 
a new publication schedule for Biological abstracts has been adopted in order 


to cope with the tremendous increase in the volume of biological research 


papers published originally in thousands of journals throughout the world. . . . 
A federal grant from the National Science Foundation made to assist us in 
achieving a substantial expansion of our coverage during 1959... has just 


been confirmed... . 
According to the Editor in Charge of Abstracts at Biological abstracts, part 
of this expansion will be in the direction of covering more report literature. 


1. Chemical abstracts. This service now publishes about 100,000 abstracts a year. 
A gleaning of the columns of the 10 February 1959 issue revealed the presence 
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of a number of U.S. Atomic Energy Commission reports. The ‘List of 


} 


periodicals abstracted by chemical abstracts’, however, includes reports of 


the U.S. Department of Agriculture, U.S. Bureau of Mines, National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, and various other agencies 


The Current list of medical literature, like the Bibliography of agriculture, indexes 
but does not abstract the literature in its field. It contains a separate section 
entitled ‘Medical project reports’. Of the 110,000 items cited annually in the 
Current list, 550 are unpublished project reports. 

Some of the report-producing organizations listed in the latest issue available, 
that for February 1959, were: Air Force School of Aviation Medicine; Army 
Medical Research Laboratory; Chemical Warfare Laboratories; Cornel] 
University, Aviation Crash Injury Research; E. I. Dupont de Nemours and Co, 
Explosives Department, Atomic Energy Division; Experimental Diving Unit, 
U.S. Naval Gun Factory; Hanford Atomic Products Operation; Istituto 
Nazionale di Ottica (Firenze, Italy) (work done under an Air Force Office of 
Scientific Research Contract); Lovelace Foundation for Medical Education 
and Research; Materiel Laboratory, New York Naval Shipyard; Naval Air 
Materiel Center; Naval Medical Field Research Laboratory; Naval Medical 
Research Unit No. 4; Naval Radiological Defense Laboratory; Naval School 
of Aviation Medicine; Naval ‘Training Center, Dental Research Facility; 
Oak Ridge National Laboratory; Surgical Research Unit, Brooke Army 
Medical Center; University of California Radiation Laboratory; University 
of Rochester, Atomic Energy Project; U.S. Quartermaster Research and 
Engineering Center, Environmental Protection Research Division; Wright 
Air Development Center. 

Many of these reports bore ASTIA ‘AD’ numbers. 


6. Engineering index. This service abstracts some 27,000 journal articles a year 


together with an indefinite number of books, pamphlets, bulletins and 
reports [7]. The Engineering index has been covering the unclassified reports of 
the National Aeronautics and Space Agency (formerly the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics) practically since their origins. It gives equal 
coverage to a number of other well-established government research report 


series. 


7. Mathematical reviews. Over 9,000 critical reviews of journal articles and books 
in the field of pure mathematics are published every year [7]. ‘There was no 
report literature in the issue inspected. 


] 


8. Meteorological abstracts and bibliography. This service publishes approximately 
5,000 abstracts a year. The issue inspected, that for October 1958, contained 
several reports, some of which dated back to 1952. Among the report-producing 
organizations represented were: Blue Hill Meteorological Observatory; 
California University; Eastern Air Lines, Inc., —— Department; 
U.S. Office of Naval Operations; U.S. Quartermaster Research and Engineer- 
ing Center, Environmental Protection Rese arch Division. 


g. Nuclear science abstracts. In addition to journal literature and books, this 
service abstracts unclassified and declassified reports of the U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission and its contractors, unpublished research reports of other govern- 
ment agencies, universities and industry, and foreign reports. In 1958, nearly 
18,000 abstracts were published. Approximately half of these related to reports 

he issue inspected, that for 15 February 1959, contained in addition to U.S 
Atomic Energy Commission reports, reports from the following sources: Air 
Force Office of Scientific Research; Battelle Memorial Institute, Defense 
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Metals Information Center; Battelle Memorial Institute, Radiation Effects 
Information Center; Coast and Geodetic Survey; David Taylor Model Basin, 
Applied Mathematics Laboratory; Federal Civil Defense Administration; 
General Motors Corporation; National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics; 
Naval Ordnance Test Station; Naval Radiological Defense Laboratory; 
Wright Air Development Center. 


10. Psychological abstracts. This source publishes 9,000 to 10,000 abstracts per 
year, principally of periodical papers, but also including government publi- 
cations [7]. In recent issues there were reports from the following sources: 
\ir Force School of Aviation Medicine; Naval School of Aviation Medicine; 
Naval Training Devices Center; Submarine Medical Research Laboratory ; 
U.S. Quartermaster Research and Engineering Center, Environmental 
Protection Research Division; Wright Air Development Center. 


11. Review of metal literature. This service publishes some 12,000 abstracts a 
year. Inspection of the annual bound volume for 1957 showed abstracts of 
several U.S. Atomic Energy Commission reports, some Reports of investigation 
if the U.S. Bureau of Mines, and some reports that were quoted by their PB 
numbers, i.e. the number by which reports should be ordered from the 


Office of Technical Services. 


CONCLUSIONS 


While research reports constitute a relatively small segment of the total body 
of scientific and technical literature, considerable effort is being expended to 
bring them, and the information they contain, to the attention of the greatest 
possible audience. This effort takes the following forms: payment by govern- 
ment agencies of page charges to research journals in order to permit them to 
publish a larger number of reports or papers based on reports; total financial 
sponsorship by agencies of the publication of new research journals by appro- 
priate learne d societies; direct publication of new journals by government 
agencies; increased government financial assistance for abstracting and index- 
ing publications in order to permit them to increase their coverage of the 
literature, including research reports, in their fields. 

All of these activities may logically be expected to have a salutary effect on 
the availability of reports and information derived from reports. However, in 
all probability, the greatest impact on reports and their availability is likely 
to result from a current activity of the National Science Foundation, whic h 


has set up a Science Information Service to ‘. . provide, or arrange for the 
provision of, indexing, abstracting, translation, and other services leading to 
a more effective dissemination of scientific information. . The foregoing is 


an excerpt from a press release issued by the White House on 17 December 1958. 
Even before the formal establishment of the Science Inform: an Service, 
at the beginning of 1957, the Foundation had established a Government 
Research Information Clearing House [5]. A major task of this clearing house, 
which is now part of the Science Information Service, has been to survey in 
detail the information dissemination policies and procedures of the agencies 
in the United States Government that sponsor research. The first such survey 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture—has been completed, and surveys 
of various research establishments under the control of the Office of Naval 
Research are now under way. The foundation is disseminating the results 
of its surveys in the form of brief pamphlets. These pamphlets are 
designed to ‘open up’ the unclassified research activities of the United States 
Government and its contractors to the scientific community, and to foster the 
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use of information generated by these sources. It may be expected to have the 
effect of making government research reports more common currency in 
scientiic Communication, 

One more activity, a continuing activity, may be expected to increase the 
use and usefulness of reports. ‘This is the widespread dissemination of infor- 
mation, in the form of papers, articles, and books, on how to write and prepare 
reports. ‘There is an apparent assumption that scientists know instinctively 
how to write papers for journals, ‘This assumption is false. There is, happily, 
no assumption that scientists know how to write and prepare research reports, 
and there is an abundance of instruction available on how to do so. If there is 
no equivalent instruction in the writing and preparation of journal papers, 
it may well happen that reports will eventually exceed journal papers in quality 
In many cases, they already have. 
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The Provision of Popular Reading Materials 


A collection of studies and technical papers, compiled 
and edited by Charles Granston Richards, Director, East African Literature Bureau 


(No. XII in the series Monographs on Fundamental Education 


This book contains, in the form of case studies presented to the regional meeting of 
experts on the production of reading material for new literates (Pakistan, June 1956), 
accounts of the steps taken by a number of governments, in different parts of the 
world and in widely differing circumstances, to bridge the gap between the literacy 
primer and the normal production of publishing houses. Will also be published in 
French and Spanish. 


304 pages. Price: $3; 15s. (stg.); 1,050 FF. 























THE READING ROOM 
IN UNESCO’S NEW BUILDING 


the library in Unesco’s new building consists of a reading room on the ground floor. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 
18] Union OF INTERNATIONAL AssociATIONs. Directory of periodicals 
published by international organizations. 2nd edition. Brussels, The Union, 
Palais d’ Egmont, 1959. X+241 p. Indexes $3; 21s. (FID publication 
no. 318; UIA publication no. 162. 
he first edition of this directory appeared in 1953 and described 699 period- 
icals. This second edition, published with the assistance of Unesco, lists 
1,340 periodicals including those published by intergovernmental organiza- 
tions. Entries are arranged according to the Universal Decimal Classification 
and give full bibliographical data followed by a summary of contents, titles 
of forerunners (if any), and editions of the same periodical in different lan- 
guages. The information is given in English or French according to the lan- 
guage used by the organization supplying it. 


[349] Kunc, Jaroslav (ed.) Ceskd bibliografie (Sbornik stati a materidli). 
‘ol. I. Praha, Statni Pedagogické Nakladatelstvi, 1959. 287 p. 
20.5 14.5 em. (Edice Ndrodni Knihovny v Praze, vol. 8. 


Contains contributions by different authors on bibliography in Czechoslovakia 
and the history of Czech literature as seen from the bibliographical point of 
view. It includes articles on: the teaching of bibliography at the Higher School 
for Librarians at the Charles University in Prague; the many thousands of 
books burnt by Konidasin in the early eighteenth century; two years’ issues 
1779 and 1780) of a journal of literary science published by Josef Dobrovsky 
in which he printed a literary-critical bibliography of Czech incunabula and 
a complete bibliography of Czech books for the years 1778-80. Russian, 
German and English summaries of the articles are given. 


[350] Brum, Rudolf. Vor- und Friihgeschichte der nationalen Allgemeinbibliographie. 
Frankfurt-am-Main, Buchhandler-Vereinigung GmbH., Grosser 
Hirschgraben 17/19, 1959. 80 p. Index. Illus. DM 10. (Sonderdruck 
aus dem Archiv fiir Geschichte des Buchwesens, Band I1, Seite 233-303. 

A historical survey of the forerunners of modern national bibliographies. It 
includes chapters on international book trade bibliography in Germany up 
to the middle of the seventeenth century; national book trade bibliography 
up to the middle of the seventeenth century in England, Holland, Belgium 
and France, and national and international book trade bibliography in the 
second half of the seventeenth century. 


[351] MarKLey, Lucy W. Index to religious periodical literature 1957. Chicago, 
American Theological Library Association, McCormick ‘Theological 
Seminary, Virginia Library, 800 West Belden Avenue, 1958. 
Quarterly. 25.5.x 19 cm. Annual subscription: $20. 

This author and subject index is a key to all the major articles which 

appeared in 1957 in some fifty leading religious periodicals. ‘The service is 

basically Protestant in outlook although selected Catholic and Jewish titles 
have been included. 


1352] Yan, T’ung-li. China in Western literature. New Haven, Far Eastern 
Publications, Yale University, 1958. 802 p. 27 cm. $15. 


Unesco bull. libr., vol. XIII, no. 8-9, Aug.-Sept. 1959. 
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The work has been conceived as a continuation of Cordier’s Bibliotheca Sinica 
which appeared in five volumes between 1895 and 1924 and was the first 
systematic attempt to make a comprehensive record of Western publications 
on China. It contains approximately 18,000 items, classified according to 
subject. ‘he author has attempted to record all monographs pertaining to 
China written in English, French and German published between 1921 and 
1924 and also Portuguese works on Macao. Information is given concerning 
modern Chinese authors, including the Chinese characters in which their 
names are written, their pseudonyms and related matters. 


[353] Sur, A. A. Hudozestvennaja literatura Latinoskoj Ameriki v russkoj peéati. 
Annotirovannaja bibliografiya russkth perevodov i kritiéeskoj literatury na 
russkom jazyke. 1765-1958 (Latin-American belles-lettres in Russian 
versions. Annotated bibliography of Russian translations and critical 
literature in Russian. 1765-1958). Moskva, Izdatel’stvo Vsesojuznoj 
Kniznoj Palaty, d 8/10, Brjusovsky per., 1959. Prepared for printing. 
20 p. g roubles. 

This illustrated bibliography, compiled by the All-Union State Library of 

Foreign Literature, is the first to appear in the Soviet Union on the subject of 

Latin-American belles-lettres. It lists books and articles in periodicals and news- 

papers, from the end of the eighteenth century up to and including 1958 

(translations, analyses, critical essays, reviews, and notices). Many of the 

works are the subject of annotations. An introductory article describes the 

history of the literary contacts between Russia and the countries of Latin 

America. 


[354] McCotvin, Lionel R. (ed). The Librarian. Subject guide to books. Vol. I. 
History, travel and description. London, James Clarke & Co. Ltd., 
33 Store Street, 1959. vil+192 p. 25.5 X 19 cm. 50s. net. 
This guide ‘is designed as a “‘first approach’, to put the reader into contact 
with one book which, even if it does not completely meet his needs, will success- 
fully initiate his search and lead to wider reading’. It lists mainly books in 
print and written in English. One or two titles about each subject or on each 
of its main aspects are given. The first volume covers subjects which fall 
within the Dewey class goo (excluding g20). Arrangement is alphabetical by 
subject. 


[355] ALKER, L. U. H. (ed.) Dissertationen Universitat Wien 1950-1957. Wien, 
Verlag O. Kerry, 1959. 172 p. Index. 23 x 15.5 cm. 
A bibliography of theses accepted by the University of Vienna from 1950 to 
1957. Copies of the theses are kept in the Austrian National Library, the 
Library of the University of Vienna and the various faculty libraries, and are 
now available for consultation or loan. As a result of the recent easing of 
restrictions, the University Library and the Microfilm Department of the 
Austrian National Library can now also supply microfilm copies on request. 


[356] NIvANKA, Eino; OLANDER, Dolly. Miscellanea bibliographica VII. 
Helsinki, University Library, 1959. 151 p. 25% 17.5 cm. 400 marks. 
(Publications of the U; niversily ‘Library al Mileiahe no. 26). 

This special number of Miscellanea bibliographica is dedicated to Professor Paul 
Nyberg who celebrates his seventieth birthday in 1959. It contains a biblio- 
graphy of his writings between the years 1g10 and 1958; bibliographical 
observations on Finland in French literature; the unpublished twenty-first 
part of F. W. Pipping’s thesis series: De bibliothecariis Academiae Aboensis ; articles 
on famous Finnish scholars of past centuries and subjects drawn from the 
history of Finland. The text is in Finnish and English, French or German 
summaries are given. 
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[357 CotomsiA. UNIVERSIDAD PEpDAGOGICA. BIBLIOTECA GENERAL. 
Boletin bibliografico. ‘Tunja, la Biblioteca, 1958. 
Lists, in alphabetical order of subjects, the books and periodicals recently 
acquired by the library and also contains a selection of articles from reviews 
and bibliog: raphical abstracts of works of special interest. 
The Boletin is offered for exchange. 


LIBRARIANSHIP AND ARCHIVES 


[358] Carvin, Hoyt R.; VAN BurREN, Martin. The Small public library 
building. Paris, Unesco, 1959. 133 p. 21 X 13.5 cm. $2; 10s.; 700 FF. 
Unesco public library manuals, no. X. 
[his volume is intended primarily to help planners of small public libraries 
throughout the world, particularly in regions where library construction is 
still in its initial phase. It offers information and practical advice regarding 
matters as varied as relations between the librarian and the architect, choice 
of site, size and cost of a library, building materials, remodelling, furniture 
requirements, and details of lighting and floor coverings for the different areas 
in a small library building. ‘There are many illustrations of successful library 
exteriors and interiors for buildings of various sizes and in different climatic 
and geographical conditions. 


[359] INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. Actes du 
Conseil de la FIAB, 24° session, Madnd, 13-16 octobre 1958. La Haye, 
Martinus Nijhoff, g Lange Voorhout, 1959. 162 p. 2718.5 cm. 
17 FS. (Publications, vol. XIII 

Contains the proceedings of the twenty-fourth session of the IFLA Council 

which was attended by 74 delegates representing 35 member associations from 

26 countries and two international organizations, as well as 17 observers. It 

includes 30 annexes comprising reports on the activities of Unesco in the field 

of libraries and related services, the activity of the International Association of 

Technical University Libraries, various IFLA Commissions (union catalogues 

and international loan, periodicals and serial publications, professional edu- 

cation, etc.) and national library development in 17 countries. 


60] U.S. Aromic ENERGy Commission. ‘TECHNICAL INFORMATION SERVICE 
EXTENSION. Subject headings used in the catalogs of the United States Atomic 
Energy Commission. Book 1 (Subject headings), Book 2 (Appendixes). 
and revised edition. Oak Ridge, Tenn., ‘The Commission, 1958. $7. 
26.5 x 20 cm. Available from the Office of Technical Services, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 
Contains the main headings and subheadings which have been approved for 
use on catalogue cards issued by the Technical Information Service Extension 
of the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission. The main headings are ordinarily 
materials, things, and processes; the subheadings are generally processes 
applied to, or properties of, the main headings. Headings are arranged accord- 
ing to the widely accepted word-by-word alphabetic system. 


61] HuNGARY. OrszAGos SzECHENYI KONyvTArR. Egyetemes tizedes osztd- 
lyozds: a nemzetkizi tdbldzatok hivatalos magyar kivonata. Budapest, 
Orszagos .. ., Muzeum-korut, 1958. 504 p. 


Chis is the first printed edition in Hungarian of the abridged version of the 
Universal Decimal Classification. ‘The volume i is available for exchange from 
the Hungarian Service of International Exchange, National Széchényi Library, 
Budapest VIII, Muzeum-korut 14. 
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562 | ZENTRALINSTITUT FUR BIBLIOTHEKSWESEN. Leripzic. Der Alpiabetische 
hatalog in allgemeinbildenden Bibliotheken. Leipzig, Verlag fiir Buch- 
und Bibliothekswesen, Gerichtsweg 26, 1958. Part I, 47 p., Part I], 
p. Index. 21.5 ~ 15.5 cm. 

Published as a supplement to the library journal Der Bibliothekar, Part I lists, 
with examples, the rules to follow in building up an alphabetical catalogue in 
public libraries. A supplement lists abbreviations of usual library terms, 
followed by a table giving Russian letters of the alphabet, a list of basi« library 
and foreign terms and a subject index. Part II is devoted to examples of cata- 

logue entries made in accordance with the rules cited 


[363] ScHOOL LIBRARY AssocIATION. LONDON. The Library in the primar) 
school: a report of the Primary Schools Sub-committee of the \ hool Library 
Association. London, The Association, Chaucer House, Malet Place, 
1958. 100 p. Illus. 

The first part of the report covers all aspects of primary school libraries; 
accommodation and equipment, book selection, organization and routine, 
finance and basic stock. The second part consists of a brief summary of each 
section in the first part with references to the relevant paragraphs and is 
followed by appendices intended for teachers who want a more detailed descrip- 
tion of library tec hniques, such as classification, cataloguing and indexing for 
school libraries. A summary of the Dewey Decimal Classification scheme is 
given. The final appendix is a bibliography of the books on primary school 
libraries mentioned in the report. 


[364] AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. CHICAGO. Proceedings of the Institute 
on state field consultant services. Chicago, ‘The Association, 50 East Huron 
Street, 1959. 72 p. 28 21.5 cm. $2.75. 
A detailed report of the proceedings at a meeting held from 24 to 26 January 
in Chicago, at which papers were read on the following subjects: role of the 
library consultant; creating a climate of acceptance for public library stan- 
dards; relating the consultant’s role to community analysis (reports from 
discussion groups) ; equipping the field consultant with materials; an ade quate 
background; effective means of communication; administrative support; 
evaluating the consultant’s effectiveness. 


[365] FavieR, Jean. Les Archives. Paris, Presses Universitaires de France, 
108 Boulevard Saint-Germain, 1959. 126 p. 17.5% 11.5 cm. (Que 
sais-je, NO. 605). 

This work considers the following matters: archival collections; history of 

archives (ancient times and Middle Ages, modern period, present day); 

science of archives, constitution of present-day archives, preservation problems, 

archives in the service of history; the principal European depositories, French 

archives, foreign archives. 


REFERENCE WORKS 


[366] Unesco. World survey of education H primary education. Paris, Unesco, 

1958. 1,387 p. Cloth: $28: £7; 8,400 FF.; Paper: $26; £6.10s.; 

soo FF. 

The second volume of the World survey of education is devoted entirely to primary 
education, and forms a complement to the first volume published in 1955. The 
general section is more elaborate than in the first volume and includes a 
statistical analysis of the progress of primary education throughout the world 
since 1930. Several introductory international studies are followed by 197 
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tional chapters which give information on all political and territorial units 
th distinct school patterns. The national entries, which make up the bulk 
the volume, treat primary education under five main headings: historical; 
policy and administration; organization; trends and problems, and _ biblio- 
raphy. These entries are complete monographs written in most cases by the 
ympetent authorities in each country. A number of statistical tables accom- 
pany most entries. ‘Ihe volume includes a general glossary of terms, and a 
detailed analysis of the administrative terminology of eleven countries using 
Gsermanic and Scandinavian languages. 
\lso published in French. 


| U.S. Liprary oF ConGress. World list of future international meetings. 
No. 1, June 1959. Washington, D.C., ‘The Library. Annual subscrip- 
tons: Part I, $7 in the U.S.A., $8.50 abroad; Part 2, $5 in the U.S.A., 
$6.25 abroad. Available from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D.C. 
A monthly calendar recording all meetings at which three or more nations 
participate, due to be held anywhere in the world during the three years 
following the date of publication. All relevant information as to sponsorship 
and like matters are given and the subjects are indexed. It supersedes the 
National Science Foundation’s List of international and foreign scientific and technical 
meetings which ceased publication in January 1959. Part I of the World list is 
devoted to science, technology, medicine and agriculture. Part II records 
meetings in the social, cultural, humanistic and commercial fields. 


68 | LysaGutT, Averil. Directory of natural history and other field study societies 
in Great Britain. London, British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, for the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, 18 Adam Street 
Adelphi, 1959. 217 p. Indexes. 14.5 X 22.5 cm. 20s. postage extra. 

Lists 800 professional and amateur societies in England, Scotland, Wales and 
Northern Ireland concerned in any way with field studies or active in publishing 
the results of such work. Medical societies are not included, nor societies 
devoted to horticulture, agriculture and forestry, nor those concerned with 
plants or animals purely for sporting or commercial purposes. 


[369] JENSEN, N. Die Schrift. Berlin, VEB Deutscher Verlag der Wissen- 
schaften, Niederwallstrasse 39, 1959. 582 p. 27.5%20 cm. Illus. 
Linen DM 52. 
This revised edition of Die Schrift in Vergangenheit und Gegenwart, published in 
1935 is virtually a new work thanks to the wealth of new material resulting 
from excavations carried out and the deciphering, in the last twenty years, of 
hitherto incomprehensible texts. The contents are under 15 subject headings: 
the dawn of calligraphy; ideographs; the evolution of signs; the Egyptian 
character group; cuneiform characters; early Mediterranean characters; the 
Chinese character group; African characters; early American characters; 
North American and Arctic characters; the Semitic character group; the high 
Asian character group; the Iranian character group and the Greek character 


group. 


570] Mansum, C, J. van. Elsevier's dictionary of building construction. Amster- 
dam, Elsevier Publishing Company, 1959. 482 p. 23* 15 cm. DM 50. 
Contains nearly 8,500 terms used in the building trade, including materials, 
tools and technical expressions. The English terms are listed first in alphabetical 
order with the corresponding expressions in French, Dutch and German 
arranged horizontally across the page. Following the basic table is an alpha- 
betical list for each of the other languages giving the key to the English word 
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[371] SAMURIN, FE. I. Slovar’ knigovedéeskih terminov. Dlja_ bibliotekarej, 
bibliografov, rabotnikov, pecati 1 kniznoj torgovli (Dictionary of book terms, 
For librarians, bibliographers, and workers in the printing and book 
trades). Moskva, Izd-vo ‘Sovetskaja Rossija’, 1958. vi1+340 p., 
11 roubles 20 kopeks. 
The dictionary, the first of its kind to be published in Russian, explains the 
meaning of more than 4,500 terms and expressions used in the field of books, 
the history of manuscript and printed books, palaeography, editing and publish- 
ing, the distribution of books, the book trade, librarianship, bibliography, 
documentation, the use of machine tec hniques in research and information 
work, various types and methods of printing and of the artistic presentation 
of books, etc. The treatment of the terms is detailed, and in some cases a brief 
historical | note is given and the fields of application of the particular item or 
concept are indicated. 


[372] Otomouc. UNiversirni KntHovna. Slounik knihounickych terminti v 
$estt jazycich. Olomouc, Universitni Knihovna, Bezru¢ova 2, 1958. 
634 Pp. 21.5 < 15.5 cm. 
This dictionary of professional library terms in six languages also gives funda- 
mental terms from related spheres: history of writing, printing; graphic 
techniques, the history and morphology of books, book market, paper manu- 
facture, etc. The dictionary is in five parts: Russian-Czech; Polish-Czech; 
German-Czech; English-Czech; and French-Czech. The sixth part forms the 
Czech-Russian-Polish-German-English-French dictionary proper. ‘Transla- 
tions into Russian, Polish, German, English and French are given under the 
Czech terms. 


ARID LANDS 


[373] Unesco. Arid zone. Newsletter about Unesco’s major project on scientific 
research on arid lands. No. 1, August 1958, no. 2, December 1958, no. 3, 
May 1959. Paris, Unesco. 
The newsletter is an information and liaison bulletin for specialists and other 
persons interested in arid zone problems and the progress of the major project. 
The first issue retraced the development of Unesco’s activities in arid zone 
research during the past few years, recalled the principal achievements of this 
programme and indicated the major project’s essential objectives and general 
orientation. ‘he second issue outlined Unesco’s programme in this field for 
1959 and 1960. Future numbers, which will appear quarterly, will contain 
reports on the general activities of individual countries or organizations as 
well as comments on some major problems. 
The newsletter, which also appears in a French edition, is available free on 
request to the Unesco Natural Sciences Department, place de Fontenoy, 
Paris 7°, France. 


MUSIC 


[374] INTERNATIONAL Music Councit. The World of music. Bulletin of the 
International Music Council. No. 1, May 1959. Kassel-Wilhelmshohe, 
Barenreiter-Verlag; Basel, Barenreiter-Verlag; London, Biérenreiter 
ear pap New York, Barenreiter Music. Annual subscription: $1; 

.2d.; 500 FF. 4.85 FS.; 4.20 DM postage extra 

Published yt arte rly by the International Music Council with the assistance of 

Unesco, this new information bulletin will report on musical events in all parts 

of the world, with particular reference to the activities of the Council, its 

national committees and member organizations. 
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NEWS AND INFORMATION 


UNESCO SEMINAR 
DEVELOPMENT IN 


A regional seminar on library deve- 
lopment in the Arab States will be orga- 
nized by Unesco in the Middle East this 
autumn. The purpose of the meeting 
is to promote the development of libra- 
ries of all types in the Arab-speaking 
countries. The seminar will facilitate 
the exchange of information and ideas 
among librarians of the public, school, 
national, university and special libraries 
in this area and, it is hoped, will lead 
to future action in favour of the 
improvement and expansion of services. 

rhe participants will be divided into 
two groups. Group I will study the prob- 
lems of university, national and special 
ibraries; 
public and school libraries. 


Ihe following is a provisional list of 


the topics which each group will discuss 
in relation to the kinds of library with 
which it is concerned; (a) place of libraries 
in the national cultural plan with parti- 
cular reference to library legislation, 
governing library boards and 
committees, copyright, finance and rela- 


bodies, 


tions with other cultural institutions of 


the country; (b) objectives, functions and 
services of different types of library with 
special reference to the role of the library 
in mass education programmes; (c) encou- 
ragement of reading, reading habits, 
book production, audio-visual materials 
and publicity; d readers’ services, 
bibliographical and advisory services, 


76] UNESCO MEETING 
DOCUMENTATION 


A joint meeting of the Bureau of the Inter- 
national Advisory Committee on Biblio- 
graphy! and representatives of the Inter- 


and Group 2, the problems of 


ON LIBRARY 
THE 


ARAB STATES 


guidance to adults and children in the 
use of library materials; (e) biblio- 
graphical activities of all types: national, 
regional and local, current and retro- 
spective; union catalogues; (f) descriptive 
cataloguing, classification and lists of 
subject headings, adaptation or adoption 
of a suitable code of rules; dictionary 
catalogue versus classified catalogue; 
(g) acquisition programmes; selection and 
acquisition of books and periodicals in 
Arabic and in foreign languages; (h) 
library co-operation; (i) extension acti- 
vities; (j) personnel, in-service training, 
library schools, status of librarians and 
library associations; (k) buildings, equip- 
ment, furniture. 

The seminar will be conducted by 
means of discussions rather than lectures. 
Working papers will be used as a basis 
for such discussions and will be sent in 
advance to the participants. 

A special seminar library will be orga- 
nized for the use of the participants. 
A subject bibliography will be prepared 
and distributed. Films on library deve- 
lopment will be shown. 

Unesco Member Arab States will be 
invited to nominate participants on the 
basis of their capacity for leadership, 
experience and professional training. 

Further information may be obtained 
from the Libraries Division, Unesco, 
place de Fontenoy, Paris-7*, France. 


ON BIBLIOGRAPHY, 
AND TERMINOLOGY 


national Advisory Committee on Docu- 
mentation and Terminology in Pure and 
Applied Science? was he ld at Unesco 


1. Mr. Julien Cain, Chairman, Administrateur général de la Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris; 


Mr. F. C. Francis, Vice-Chairman, Director 
London; Mr. L. 

llague. 

Mr. J. E. 


and Principal Librarian, British Museum, 


Brummel, Secretary-General, Director of the Koninklijke Bibliotheek, The 


Cummins, Past Chairman, Director, Documentation Service, International Atomic 


energy Agency, Vienna; Mr. J. de Laclémandiére, Chef du Service de Documentation de la 
Négie Renault, Paris; Mr. A. W. J. Mayer, Secretary, Nederlands Instituut voor Documen 


tation en Kegistratuur, The Hague. 


Unesco bull. libr., vol. XIII, no. 8-9, Aug.-Sept. 1959. 





He Paris, from 11 to 14 May 1959 
Observers! were present from the Inter- 
national Council of Scientific Unions, the 
International Federation for Documen- 
tation and the International Federation of 
Library \ssociations and one expert 


attended. ? 

\t ts tenth ession held in Paris in 1950, 
the General Conference of Unesco decided 
that, in view of the fact that the two 
committees of ten have to deal vith 
related questions, they should both be 
abolished as from 91 December 196 ind 
their functions taken cover by a new 
committee with wider powers. The joint 
meeting was therefore called to submit 
detailed recommendations to the Direc- 
tor-General concerning the composition, 
role and terms of reference of the new 
committee, and at the same_ tim to 
propose new contracts to be conc] d 
in the fields of bibliography and docu- 
mentation 


rHI NEW COMMITTE! 


The Joint Meeting recommended that the 
terms of reference of the new committee 
should be: (a) to advise the Dhirector- 
General, at his request, on any question 


of documentation, bibliography, termi- 
nology or specialized information; (b) to 
discuss problems of an_ international 
character in these fields including consi- 
deration of techniques and systems to be 
utilized in the service of knowledge and of 
economic and social development, and to 
make recommendations accordingly. It 
should perform its functions in close 
liaison with appropriate international 
and national organizations operating 
within the special subject fields of its 
interests. 

‘The committee should consist of twelve 
members: six of whom should be pro- 
fessional persons competent in the field 
of librarianship, documentation and 
bibliography, preferably with a knowledge 
of modern techniques; one should be an 
expert in terminology; and the five 
remaining members should be users and 
producers, including two natural scien- 
tists, one social scientist and one member 
representing philosophy and the huma- 
nistic studies. ‘The committee should 
establish a bureau consisting of five of 
its members. The full committee should 
meet at least once every two years and 
the bureau once each year. 


Activities to be undertaken by the new 
committee might include: 


1. Consideration of the problems ol 


primary publication of new know- 
ledge, in the light of the increasing 
specialization of individual contri- 
butions. 

2. The development of methods to 
improve thie system ol providing 
abstracts, progress reviews and other 
forms of secondary publications. 

3. In view of the increasing bulk of new 


material being published, the estab- 

lishment of criteria of quality and 

precise m«¢ thods of selection of impor- 

tant material for storage and sub- 
1 


nt ret ] 
sequen I rieval 


4. The promotion of studies in termi- 
nology in general and in individual 
subject fields, particularly in_ those 
of new ind rapidly developing 
technologies such as atomic energy, 
supersonic flight, et« 

5. The study of linguistic problems, 
with the object of reducing the barriers 
to the rapid dissemination of know- 
ledge 

6. Investigation and assessment of new 
documentary and library techniques 
from a practi il and economu point 
of view 


The continued consideration of spe- 


~ 


cial bibliographical and documentary 
problems of the social sciences and the 
humanities. 

8. Continued study of the problems of 
bibliographical and information ser- 
vices in relation to the needs of the 
less-de veloped countries, in conti- 
nuation of Unesco’s programme. 

g. Study of the status of professional 
workers in the fields of bibliography 
and documentation and of the pro- 
vision of suitable methods of training. 


PROPOSED CONTRACTS 
FOR BIBLIOGRAPHICAI 
AND DOCUMENTATION WORK 


The joint meeting recommended that 
Unesco should conciude contracts for the 
following work: 

1. Further study of the alphabetical cata- 
logue of authors and titles to be made 
by the IFLA working group on the 
co-ordination of cataloguing prin- 
ciples. The report of this study will 
be used as a working paper at the 
IFLA International Cataloguing Con- 


1. International Council of Scientific Unions, represented by Mr. G. A. Boutry, Secretary- 
General; International Federation for lbocumentation, represented by Mr. A. King, President; 
International Federation of Library Associations, represented by Mr. G. Hofmann, President. 

2. Mr. J. EX. Holmstrom, Past Secretary of IACDT. 
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ference which will probably be held in 
1961. 
». A study to be made by the FID after 
consultation with the Union of Inter- 
national Associations, the Interna- 
tional Council of Scientific Unions 
and other organizations, on the avai- 
lability and value of scientific confe- 
rence papers and proceedings with 

a view to speeding their publication. 

Compilation of a bibliography of Bul- 

garian bibliographies. 

4. Continued preparation of the Biblio- 
erafia de Centro América y del Caribe. 

5. Preparation and publication of an 
inventory of foreign periodicals in 
Hungary. 

6. Aid for the organization of the third 
Central American Bibliographical 
Seminar in Mexico. 

7. Preparation of a union catalogue of 
periodicals held by the libraries of 
Pakistan. 

8. Aid for the publication of a general 
bibliography of ‘Tunisia covering 


377 PAN-AMERICAN 
ARCHIVES 


The Fourth Consultation of the Com- 
mission on History, Pan American Insti- 
tute of Geography and History, held in 
January 1959 at Cuenca, Ecuador, 
approved several recommendations 
concerning archives and bibliography. 


Archive The Consultation approved 
the establishment of a special Committee 
on Archives to prepare and organize a 
meeting of archivists to be held in Wash- 
ington, D.C., within two years; the 
creation of an inter-American School of 
Archivists to train technical staff for the 
administration of Hispano-American 
archives. It recommended that: govern- 
ments of Member States of the Pan Ame- 
rican Institute of Geography and History 
should be urged to adopt suitable meas- 
ures for the preservation and protection 
of their historical documents, to create, 
within the framework of their archival 
services, an international exchange service 
of copies of documents, and to create 
services for the collection and restoration 
of archives and collections of manuscripts 
which are the indispensable sources for 
the knowledge of history; the Commission 
on History should request assistance from 
Unesco or other competent institutions 
for the preparation of inventories, cata- 
logues and collections of archival docu- 


HIST 
AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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publications in Arabic and foreign 
languages. 

g. Preparation of a bibliography of 
interlingual dictionaries other than 
scientific and technical ones, with a 
view to the work being continued at a 
later date. 

10. The advisability of preparing a 
Handbook on archival work in LatinAmerica 
when Unesco funds permit was noted. 

11. A study to investigate the ways in 
which libraries in large centres could 
provide more substantial aid to 
libraries in less-developed countries 
through loan of publications and 
provision of photocopies, and to 
investigate means of increasing faci- 
lities for the international utilization 
and diffusion of microcopies of scien- 
tific publications. 

12. Compilation of a bibliography of 
existing manuals designed to raise 
the standard of scientific writing. 

13. Publication of the fourth edition of 
the Bibliography of interlingual scientific 
and technical dictionaries. 


ORICAL 
ments of interest to the Americas (i.e. the 
records of the Inquisition held by the 


National Archives of Mexico), etc. 
Bibliography. The Fourth Consultation 
approved the creation of a Committee on 
Historical Bibliography, a dependency of 
the Commission on History, Pan Ame- 
rican Institute of Geography and History, 
to be established under the auspices of the 
United States of America, with its seat 
in the Library of Congress, Washington, 
D.C. The purpose of the Committee will 
be the development and improvement of 
historical bibliography, the review and 
recommendation of bibliographical stan- 
dards for periodicals and monographs 
published by the Commission and the 
encouragement of co-operation between 
individuals and institutions engaged in 
bibliographical activities related to the 
Commission and its Committees. 

A meeting of Specialists in Historical 
Bibliography was held from 15 to 17 June 
1959 in the Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D.C., “to decide upon the 
Committee’s programmes and to discuss 
means of carrying them out. 

The Committee’s activities will include: 
the sponsorship of national and inter- 
national meetings of institutions or per- 
sons especially interested in_ historical 
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bibliography, and representation of the 
Committee itself at national or inter- 
national meetings concerned with histo- 
rical bibliography; the encouragement 
of the preparation of technical manuals 


on bibliography and related publications, 
the diffusion of and similar 
materials; the development and circula- 
tion of information concerning the current 


and these 


[378] TRANSLATION OF 
In order to promote the widest dissemi- 
nation and exchange of scientific and 
technical information of all kinds, and in 
particular the dissemination of patents 
and inventions to users at home and 
abroad, the U.S.S.R. Government now 
permits for the first time since 1940 the 
export abroad of of its patent 
specifications and applications which are 
listed in the Biulleten’ izobreteniu, publi- 
cation of which is sponsored by the 
Committee on Inventions and Discoveries 
of the U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers. 
The Biulleten’ is published 24 times a year 
(the year’s issues totalling some 2,000 
printed pages) and gives exhaustive 
information on about 10,000 patents 
granted annually. It de- 
scriptions of inventions from previous 


[379] 


INTERNATIONAL 
ON STANDARDS 


copies 


also includes 


MACHINE 


CONFERENCE 


ON A COMMON LANGUAGI 
FOR MACHINE SEARCHING 
AND TRANSLATION 


The Western Reserve University and the 
Rand Development Corporation are to 
sponsor an international conference on 
‘Standards on a common language for 
machine searching and translation’ from 
6 to 12 September 1959 in Cleveland, 
Ohio, which about sixty of the leading 
information processing system specialists 
and designers, from Australia, Brazil, 
Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, India, 
Italy, Japan, Netherlands, U.S.S.R., the 
United Kingdom and Yugoslavia are 
expected to attend. The primary purpose 
of the will be to encourage 
the development of a common machine 
language or a compatible 
machine languages for the preparation 
of scientific and technical literature for 
searching, selecting, correlating, and 
translating by automatic equipment. 
Efforts will be made to foster agreements 
for co-Gperative processing and exchange 


contferen¢ ¢ 


series ol 


SEARCHING 


AND INFORMATION 


activities of bibliographers and the inter- 


change of bibliographical knowledge. 
Inquiries concerning the Committee on 
Historical Bibliography should be sent 
to Howard | Cline, President of the 
Committee, c/o Hispanic Foundation, 
abrary o on ashington 2 
Lit f ¢ Was! ton 25 


rress. ‘@ 
D.C., U.S.A. 

.»o.9.R, PATENTS 

years, the earlier publication of which 


had been prohibited. 


Pergamon Press, with the assistance of 


the appropriate authorities of the U.S.S.R 
has now decided to publish a monthly 
cover-to-cover translation of the Biulleten’ 
to be known as U.S.S.R. patents and 
inventions. ‘The annual subscription is 
$15 or £5. Pergamon Press can also supply 
at a reasonable authoritative 


English translation of any Russian patent 
; 


price an 


specification an 
the original. 
Further information may be obtained 
from Pergamon Press, 4 and 5 Fitzroy 
Square, London, W.1., U.K.; 122 East 
55th Street, New-York 22, N.Y., U.S.A., 


or 24 rue des Ecoles, Paris 5°, France. 


AND TRANSLATION 


of research materials on a world-wide 
basis. 

The Western School of 
Library Science and its Center for Docu- 
mentation and Communication Research 
will act as hosts. Information on the 
conference is available from the Secre- 
tariat, Center for Documentation and 
Communication Research, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland 6, Ohio, 
one Ye 


Reserve’s 


A NEW HIGH-SPEED 
SELECTOR 


INFORMATION 


The first large-scale move in the U.S. for 
an effective world documentation centre 
was started at Western Reserve Univer- 
sity in February 1958 when representa- 
tives of 150 professional and _ technical 
societues, government agencies, founda- 
tions and industry met to consider the 


university’s plan for the coordination of 


the world’s scientific and technical infor- 
mation (see Bulletin, July 1958, vol. XII, 
no. 7, item 324). 

In March 1959 the President of the 
University stated that the General Elec- 


or a photostat copy of 
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tric Company would build a high speed 
prototype of the WRU searching selector, 
under the name of GE-250, designed to 
allow automatic reviewing and comparing 
at very high speed, of extensive files of 
information to determine which piece of 
information either all or part 
of a specific inquiry. This new machine, 
when completed, will search 
abstracts in an hour. ‘It will’, said an 


answers 


100,000 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES 
A FILM STRIP 


80] 


The Department of Librarianship of the 
North-Western Polytechnic, London, 1s 
experimenting with the use of filmstrips 
in its courses on Assistance to Readers. 
The first in the series was a strip demon- 
strating the use of periodicals (see Bulletin, 


January 1955, vol. LX, no. 1, item 38). 


his second filmstrip ‘Bibliographies 
of bibliographies’, with its accompanying 
script, demonstrates graphically the fol- 
lowing works: T. Besterman’s A World 
bibliography of bibliographies, 3rd edition, 
1955-56, the Internationale Bibliographie der 


oO 


381] KAUFMANN 


ON MICROCARDS, 


Many outstanding items in the Kaufmann 
Collection of Hebrew’ codices, rare 
manuscripts and ancient prints housed in 
the Oriental Library of the Hungarian 
Academy of Sciences have been repro- 
duced on microcards and microfiches 
size gx 12 cm The Library has 
recently issued a Microcard catalogue of the 


Kaufmann collection (80 p., with 16 illus- 
trations, 16% 24 cm., $1.20) which lists 
all items available in microform. ‘The 


first item in the catalogue is itself a cata- 


[382] PRODUCING 
OF MICROCARDS 


Mr. L. L. Ardern, Librarian at the Man- 
chester College of Science and Techno- 
logy informs us that it is possible to 
obtain acceptable white on black copies 
from microcards by means of the Micro- 

ird Foundation Reader, a piece of plate 
glass the same size as the screen of the 


reade f 


some bromide paper 10 inches 
inches and a dark room. 
lhe page to be reproduced is focused 
on the screen, the plate glass is substituted 


for the screen (a matter of taking out two 


the bromide paper is placed back 


SCTCWS), 


I 


OF 


ON 


207 


official of the Center, ‘be capable of 
searching the entire 1,037 pages of Gone 
with the wind in three and a half minutes, 
picking out the number of times a word or 
combination of words appeared’. The 
year’s output of the world’s metallurgical 
literature will be computed in six minutes; 
the year’s output in chemical literature 
in one hour, or an entire collection of 
company reports in a few minutes. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Bibliographien, by H. Bohatta and others, 
Les Sources du travail bibliographique, 1950, 
by L. N. Malclés and Bibliographic index, 
1937- published by H. W. Wilson. 

The 38 frames of the filmstrip show 
volumes, pages or parts of pages of each 
work illustrating their bibliographical 
arrangement, physical characteristics, etc. 

Further particulars concerning the 
filmstrip may be obtained from the 
Department of Librarianship, Prince of 
Wales Road, London, N.W.5., U.K. 


COLLECTION 
BUDAPEST 


logue of the Kaufmann Library edited 
by M. Weiss and published in_ 1906, 
which is now out of print. It gives a 
detailed description and bibliography of 
the collection. 

Orders for the Microcard catalogue, and 
microcards or microfiches of particular 
items should be addressed to Kultura, 
Hungarian Trading Company for Books 
and Newspapers, Budapest 62, ,P.O. 
Box 149, Hungary. 


ENLARGEMENTS 


side to the glass and the front covered 
with thick cardboard or something else 
to keep it in contact with the glass, and 
the exposure made. A switch on the lead 
is better than using the switch on the 
reader. Normal photographic develop- 
ment completes the process. It is not 
claimed that the results obtained by this 
process equal those given by enlargement 
from negative film but when time ts 
important the method will be found 
useful. 


NEW READING 


[383] 
A recent issue of Printing abstracts reports 
that a new portable machine which will 
enable the blind to read ordinary printed 
matter is being developed in the United 
States, at the Battelle Memorial Institute. 

The printed text is scanned by a 
‘reading’ probe which is moved over and 
along the print by rollers. Small lamps 
illuminate the letters then 
focused one at a time by a lens upon ar 


which are 


array of photocells, each of which scans 


[384] EXCHANGE OF 


The General Council of the Library 
Association of Australia has appointed a 
committee, to be known as the Exchange 
of Librarians Information Committee to 
act as a central bureau of information for 
the promotion of an exchange programme 
for Australian librarians. ‘he aim of this 
committee is to conduct a programme 
for the appointment of ex hange and 
intern librarians for a period of one or 
two years in Australian libraries and in th 
libraries of various foreign countries. Its 
purpose is to help Australian librarians to 


NEW S 


MACHINE 


LIBR. 


AND INFORMATION 


FOR THE BLIND 

a portion of the vertical space a letter may 
cover. When a photocell ‘sees’ a black, 
it actuates an oscillator, the frequency of 
the oscillation being heard by the user as 
an organ-like chord. Each letter can be 
distinguished by its characteristic tone 
pattern, and users who have been trained 
to interpret the sounds should, according 
to the Institute, attain reading speeds of 
fifteen to thirty words per minute. 


ARIANS: AUSTRALIA 

classrooms or through a series of brief visits. 
[The Committee hopes, through co- 

committees of 


operation with similar 
other library associations, to be able to 
assist Australian libraries in _ finding 


suitable foreign applicants to fill short- 
term vacancies. The following library 
associations have expressed their interest 


and their willingness to co-operate: 
American Library Association, Asian 
Federation of Library Associations, Aslib, 


Indonesian Association of Librarians, 


Library \ssociation U.K Malayan 





Library Group, New York Library 
Association, New Zealand Library Asso- 


Special Libraries Association 


profit by the experience of living and 
working abroad or in another State so as 
to widen their prole sional experience and ciation, 
benefit their home libraries on thei U.S. 

return. [The Committee hopes to assist Inquiries should be addressed to Miss 
librarians from foreign countries to find Jean Hagger, Baillieu Library, University 
opportunities to learn Australian library of Melbourne, Carlton, N.3, Victoria, 


methods in actual practice rather than in \ustralia. 


Continued from page 186 


puppet shows are very popular, as is also the children’s theatre club. Ten boy 
journalists report all these activities in the library’s newspaper, the Satélite 
Chalaco. 

Events arranged for adults include a programme of lectures given by distin- 
guished intellectuals, theatrical performances, and exhibitions of paintings, 
books and photographs. The records library is always at their disposal. In 
195%, 14,889 persons took part in these activities, 

BY UNESCO 


MOBILE LIBRARY PRESENTED 


The Callao Library’s extension service has been started, thanks to a gift from 
Unesco of a fully equipped book van with a capacity of 2,000 volumes. The 
Ministry of Education presented the van to the library at an official ceremony. 

The bookmobile went into service for the first time on 29 September 1958, 
when it visited the districts of Reinoso and Carmen de la Legua; subsequently 
it extended its run to include the neighbouring quarters of Santa Marina Norte 
and La Perla. The adult public welcomed it enthusiastically and the children 
received it with delight. But the same disturbing problem recurs: there are not 
enough books to satisfy this demand which might be described already as urgent. 
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World-wide appeal for Brazilian science library 


recently destroyed by fire 


Emergency action to assist the Centro Brasileiro de Pesquisas Fisicas (Brazilian 
Centre of Physics Research), Rio de Janeiro, has been launched by Unesco 
and the International Atomic Energy Agency to help the centre re-build its 
library which was completely destroyed in a recent fire. 


The catastrophe was reported at the June session of Unesco’s Executive 
Board by Professor Paulo de Berredo Carneiro, Brazilian member of the Board, 
who announced that the library’s entire collection of vital scientific works 
had been lost in the fire. The library was unique in Latin America for its 
documentation in the fields of nuclear physics and higher mathematics. 


The Executive Board immediately responded with a series of recommenda- 
tions for combined international assistance on the part of Unesco, the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency and the United Nations Technical Assistance 
Board to aid the Brazilian Centre in its efforts to re-build this vital centre of 
scientific progress and intellectual collaboration. 

Following the Executive Board’s proposals, the library was at once placed 
on Unesco’s list of Gift Coupon projects, and a special appeal is being launched 
in all Gift Coupon donor countries. 

The Board also urged that the appeal be publicized among the universities, 
libraries, technical institutes and non-governmental organizations, as well as 
in all Member States. 

Any institution or organization wishing to join this international effort to 


help re-establish the library in its former indispensable role in the scientific 
advancement of an entire continent should contact the centre. The complete 


address is: 
CENTRO BRASILEIRO DE PESQUISAS FISICAS 
Avenida Venceslau Bras 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 


Any offers of equipment, replacement volumes, microfilms, abstracts and 
other documentation should be negotiated directly with the centre. Cash gifts 
may best be transferred in the form of Unesco Gift Coupons, about which 
complete information may be obtained by writing to Unesco’s Public Liaison 
Division, place de Fontenoy, Paris 7°, France. 








[385] UNIVERSITY LIBRARY BUILDINGS: 
A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY 


compile d by Anthony 


GENERAL 


library’ (A 


J. F. ‘The University 
various planning and 


problems, with dia- 


Larson, 
summary ol the 
constructional 
grams, Capacities and measurement 
Archil. New-York), June 1931, 
p. 741-9. Plans, diagrams, photos. 

Gerould, James T. The College library 
building; its planning and equipment. New 
York, Scribners, 1932. (The first book 
to record standards for United States 
universities, 

Freer, P. Library planning. (With parti- 
cular reference to the University of the 
Witwatersrand, Johannesburg. See also 
under Union of South Africa, below. 

Walter, Frank K. ‘The Essentials of a 
university library building’, College and 
research libraries, Dex ember 1940, p. 40-6. 

Randall, W. M. ‘Some principles for 
library planning’. College and research 
Libraries, 1946, p. 319-25. 


forum 


SPECIAL 
DEPARTMENTS 


Bousfield, H. G. ‘ The Circulation depart- 
ment: organization and personnel’, 
College and research libraries, December 


1944, Pp. 45-50. 
MODULAR PLANNING 


Ellsworth, R. E. ‘Educational impli- 
cations of the new ideas in library 
construction’, College and research libra- 
ries, 1940, p. 3260-9. 

Bean. Donald E Ellsworth, Ra!ph E. 
Modular planning for college and smal 
university libraries. lowa State University 
privately printed : 1948. 

Ellsworth, Ralph, E. ‘Determining fac- 
tors in the evaluation of the modular 

College and research 

On programme 


plan for libraries’, 
libraries, 1953, p. 125-8. 
planning and construction techniques; 


with some basic measurements 


DEPOSIT LIBRARIES 


Doherty, F. X.‘ The New England deposit 


library’. Library quarter 1946, Pp. 245- 


Unesco bull. libr., vol. XII1, no. 8-9, Aug 


PLANNING AND 


‘Library 


[HOMPSON, London 


PRINCIPLES 


Fussler, Herman H. (ed 


Library buildings 


for library ser Papers presented before 
the Library Institute at the University 
of Chicag« to 10 August 1946. 


Chicago, IIl., 
cialion, 1947 
Burchard, John E., et al. (ed. 
the university library building. Princeton, 
N.J., Princeton University Press, 1949. 
building plans; how to draft 
them’, College and research librari 


S 


American Library Asso- 


Dp 
Planning 


1952, 
p. 198-211 


Met alf, K. 


D. ‘Spatial problems in uni- 


versity librarie Library trends, 1954, 
p- 554-01. 

Wilson, L. R.; Tauber, Maurice F. The 
University library. Chicago Ill., Uni- 


versity of Chicago Press, 2nd edition, 
1956, Chap. XIV‘ Buildings and equip- 
ment’, p 481-525; bibliography, 
p- 522-5. 


PROBLEMS 


54, tables: 1949, p. 1-18, tables Build- 
ing opened March 1942 

Metcalf, K. D.‘ The New England deposit 
library after thirteen years’, Harvard 
Library bulletin, Autumn 1954 p. 313-22. 

Rider, Fremont. Compact book storage. 
New York, Hadham Press, 1949. \ 
detailed study of problems of setting 
apart much-used from little-used books; 
rolling and hinged bookshelves; spec ial 
methods of compact storage of little- 
used books, to save 50 per cent of space. 


‘he Mid-West Inter-Library Center, 


Chicago. Mid-West universities, 
U.S.A.), Library journal (New York 

1950, 1 January, p. 56; 15 February, 
p. 264, 267-8; 15 April, p. 726; 1 May, 
p. 795; July, p. 1,217-8. (News items 
during the erection of the building.) 
Architectural record (New York), June 
1950, p. 143-4, plans; April 1952, 
p- 157-8, photos. Ci lege and TEESE arch 
libraries, January, 1954, p. 47-9 (Acqul- 
sitions policy. Library journal, Septem- 
ber 1955, p-. 1, 857-60 Analysis of 


d operation. 


Lhe first 


wlace of 


organization a 
storage unit has a floor 


~N\e pt. 1959 
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g2* 96 feet and occupies six storeys, 


representing 80 per cent of the total 
space of the building. It is equipped 
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AUSTRALIA 
Melbourne. University 
accommodate 
1,000 readers; provision has been made 


Library. (Can 
250,000 Vv plume S and 


for horizontal and vertical extensions 
which can more than double this capa- 
city. Module of 23 feet square.). Aus- 
tralian library jnl., vol. 4, no. 2, 1955, 
p. 57-62; vol. 8, no. 1, 1959, p. 14-19, 
plans. Lib. Assn. record, October 1959, 
p. 389-90. 

Tasmania. University Library. Australian 
library jnl., vol. 8, no. 1, 1959, p. 20-2, 
plan. 


AUSTRIA 


Vienna. Universitatsbibliothek. (Failure 
of project for the building of a joint 
library with National and Technical 
College Libraries, 1935. Architectural 
competition for new building, 1951. 
Plan for bookstack to hold about four 
million volumes.) Biblos (Vienna), 
vol. 2, no. 3-4, 1953, p. 103-14, plan, 
section, photo of model. 


BELGIUM 


Ghent. Centrale Bibliotheek, Rijksuniver- 
siteit. (Twenty-floor book-tower to 
hold more than 1,500,000 volumes; 
total capacity nearly two million; seats 
for 250 readers. ‘Tower 64 metres high, 
of reinforced concrete.) La Technique des 
travaux (Liége), vol. 24, no. 5-6, mai/juin 
1948, p. 130-48, 39 illus. incl. plans, 
sections, photos. 

Louvain. Université Catholique. (Post- 
war reconstruction of central library.) 
Ossature métallique grussels), 1951, 
no. 7-8, p. 373-8; janvier 1952, p. 17-22, 
plan, section, photos. 


BURMA 


Rangoon. College of Engineering Library. 
For 35,000 volumes; in form of tradi- 
tional tropical bungalow, with deep 
verandah all round; construction of 


reinforced concrete.) Archtl. review, 
October 1956, p. 252-4, plan, photos. 
Archt. & bldg. news, 12 July 1956, 


Pp. 45, plans, photo. 


BUILDINGS 2II1 


with hinged storage book shelving and 
has a capacity for nearly two million 
volumes. 


BY COUNTRY 


CANADA 


Turner, P. J.‘ The University and college 
libraries of Canada’, Construction (‘Yo- 
ronto), October 1931, p. 321-32, 
November 1931, p. 353-62, many plans 
and photos. An illustrated review of 
buildings up to about 1930. 

Hamilton (Ontario). Mulls Memorial 
Library, McMaster University. (Modu- 
lar library building, using module of 
18 x 22 feet. Built with same materials 
as original university buildings of 1929. 
Flexible plan and provision for exten- 
sions at back. Four floors of bookstacks. ) 
Jnl. R. Archit. Inst. of Canada, August. 
1952, p. 246-8, floor plans, photo of 
exterior. 

Montreal. McGill University. Func- 
tional addition to older building, to 
provide a_ separate undergraduate 
library, making a total capacity for 
650,000 volumes and 650 _ readers; 
reinforced concrete construction, with 
module of 23x18 feet.) Lib. Assn. 
record, August 1955, p. 301-4. 


FINLAND 


Helsinki. Universitetsbibliotek. Nordisk 
tidskrift for bok-och biblioteksvdsen, 46, 1, 
p. 27-39, plans, photos. 

Turku. University Library. (Small three- 
storey building with bookshelving and 
loan service second floor and reading 
room and lecture room above). Architec- 
ture d’aujourd’hui, 1957, nO. 72, Pp. 74-5; 
plans, photos. Forum Amsterdam), 
1958, no. 1, p. 28-9, plan, photos. 
Libri, vol. g, no. 1, 1959, p. 14-18, photos. 


FRANCI 


Bleton, Jean. Les problemes de locaux et 
d’équipement mobilier dans les bibliothéques 
universitaires frangaises. Paris, Direction 
des Bibliothéques de France, 1954, 
p. 49-70. Cahiers des bibliothéques de 
France, I: Bibliothéques universitatres. 

Aix-en-Provence. Bibliothéque Univer- 
sitaire Université d’Aix-Marseille 
Facultés de Lettres et de Droit. (Read- 
ing rooms for 288 students, 20 teachers, 
and 16 seats in Periodicals Reading 
Room. Closed six-floor bookstack for 


450,000 volumes.) In: Jntroduction a une 





site de bibliotheque Jrancatises, 2° éd. 
Paris, Direction des _ Bibliothéques, 
1958. Pp. 24-5 plan, photo. 


Bleton, Jean. ‘ New university libraries in 


France’, Unesco bulletin for librarie 
May-June 1959, p. 115-9 
Leliévre, Pierre. ‘Les bibliothéques uni- 


d’Aix et de Marseille’, 
Bulletin des bibliotheques de France, avril 
1959, p. 183-93. 

Caen. Université de 
after the the 
about 3,500 students 


versitaires 


Newly built 

university has now 

Library, built of 
reinforced concrete, has reading room 
on first floor along east side for 200 stu- 
dents, and teachers’ reading room for 45. 
Bookstack of eight floors, three below the 
floor open to the public and five above, 
each floor 2.25 metres high.) Annales de 
[’Inst. technique du badtiment et des travaux 
publics. Supplément, série Arch. et urba- 
nisme, 19 septembre 1954, no. 81, 
». 856-81, plan, section, photos. Bull. 
des bibliothéques de France vol. 1, 
juin 1956, p. 415-9. 
¢aise, no 179-180, 
plan, photos. 

Lille. Université de 
médecine: 


Caen. 
war, 


no. 6, 

Architecture fran- 

1957, P- 57-61, 

Lille, Faculté de 

nouvelle bibliothéque. Assn. 
des Bibl. frangais, Bull. d’informations, 
nouvelle série, no. 10, février 1953. 
(And photo of reading room in article 
by Jean Bleton quoted above under 
France. 

Marseille. Bibliothéque de la Faculté de 
médecine. Hygiéne et confort des collec- 
tivités, juillet-aodt 1958, no. 17, p. 2-45, 
photo of bookstack, p. 15. 


FEDERAL 


Berlin. Freie Universitat, founded 1948. 
(Library can hold volumes, 
of which 25,000 open access; includes 
seminar libraries and library school. 
Cost $1,250,000. Archtl. record (New 
York), March 1953, p. 128-33, plans, 
sections, photo of model. Library jnl., 
vol. 79, no. 22, 1954, Pp. 2,355-9, plans, 
photos. 

Berlin. ‘Technische Universitat. (Rebuild- 
ing includes library for 200,000 volu- 
mes, reading room for 80 with gallery 
and excellent lighting, periodicals room 
for 20 with racks for 700 titles.) Bauwelt 
Berlin), April 12, 1954, p. 283-8, plans, 
sections, photos. Bauen und Wohnen 
(Munich), 1954, no. 9, p. 477-80, plan, 
photos. 

Hanover. ‘Technische Hochschule. (Re- 
building after war damage.) Nachrichten 
Stir wissenschaftliche Bibliotheken, vol. 5, 
no. 5, 1952, p. 242-8, plan. 


REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


750,000 
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Saarbriicken. Universitat des Saarlandes, 
Spacious ground floor reading room 


looking on to forest, for 150 readers: 
separate periodicals reading room, 
bookstack tower 935 metres high,, 


12 floors. movable book« ases. Func tion- 
al suite of staff offices along east side. 
Architektur und Wohnform, August 1955, 
no. 6, p. 236-43, plans, many photos, 
Bauen Wohnen (Munich 1955. 
no. 11, p. 613-16, plan, section, photos, 


und 


ISRAEI 


Library. 


no. 77, 


Jesuralem. Hebrew University 
Architecture d’aujourd’ hut, 
P- 75; plans, section, sketch. 


-@ 
1950, 


JAPAN 


Tokyo. Seijo Gakuen School, Ushigone 
Library stack building.) Sinkentiku 
Tokyo), 1957, no. 4, p. 17-26, plans, 
section, photos. 


MEXICO 
Mexico City. Biblioteca de la Univer- 
sidad. (Concrete windowless bookstack 


block 116 feet high, 190 feet long and 45 
feet wide, decorated with _ colossal 
mosaic, mural paintings and _ relief 
sculpture. Interior has open plan, and 
is also decorated with a large mural 
painting.) Archtl. review, vol. 114, no. 5, 
1953, P. 314, plan, ext. photo. Archi. 
forum, vol. 97, September 1952, p. 116-7, 
ext. photos. 


NIGERIA 


Ibadan. University College. (Reference 
library and staff rooms on ground floor; 
four floors of bookstack above, with 
cross-ventilation. Air-conditioning was 
intended, but decided against as too 
costly; electric heating dries the air in 
the wet season.) Archtl. design, May 1955, 
p. 160-2, plans, section, photos. 

PUERTO RICO 

Rio Piedras. University of Puerto Rico 
Library. (Open plan; concrete construc- 
tion; readings rooms for 1,600 readers. 
Designed by Henry Klumb, pupil of 
Frank Lloyd Wright.) Archtl. forum, 
July 1954, p. 122-5. plan, photos ol 
entrance and interior. 


SWITZERLAND 


Technische Hoch- 
and additions to 


Zurich. Eidgenossische 
schule. (Alterations 
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100 
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; 


ch- 
to 


library, 1948-51: 1,600 metres of 
shelving added for periodicals, cata- 
logue brought into central point, 


postal lending dept. modernized. Auto- 
matic book-conveyor, and pneumatic 
tubes for requests. Library holds over 
volumes and million 


250,000 over a 
patents.) Schweizer. Bauzeitung, vol. 70, 
April 5, 1952, p. 199-202. plans, photos. 


SWEDEN 


Géteborg. Stadsbibliotek 
versity Library 
Swedish crowns. Main part of stacks is 
inderground. Total available shelving 
space is 118,000 feet. Five lifts, pneu- 
mati tube etc.) Nordisk 
tidskrift for bok-och biblioteksvdsen, vol. 41, 


1954, Pp. 68-79, plans, photos. 


City and Uni- 


Cost about 5,200,000 


system, 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Cape Lown. Medical Library, I niversity 


of Cape Town. (New building opened 


1954. Large reading rooms along south 
side—away from sun—on first and 
second floors for 220 readers. Bookstacks 
along north—sunny—side for 80,000 
volumes \ir-conditioning plant for 
cooling in summer and warming in 
winter. Cost £90,000. S. African 
branes, January 1954, p. 73-6, plan, 


int. and ext. photo. 

Johannesburg. University of the Witwa- 
tersrand Library. (Large central reading 
room 10474 feet, holding 30,000 
open-access volumes, with gallery and 
large historical mural painting above. 
I hree-floor basement bookstack. Article 


by S. E. Pearse, Architect.) S. African 
archtl. record, April 1934, p. 92-101, 
floor plans, ext. and int. photos, 


detailed description. 


UNION OF 


REPUBLICS 


Kharkov. 


SOVIET SOCIALIST 


New university buildings in 
course of construction, including a 
university library. (No reference found. 

Kiev. University library in separate wing 
of new building. (No reference found.) 

Moscow. Project for new central library. 

lo contain five million volumes, 
including the complete stock of the 
social science departments; over 2,000 
seats for readers. Main reading rooms 
in two groups, one for natural sciences 
and the other for social sciences, each 
group providing separate reading rooms 
for academic staff and for graduate and 
ndergraduate students. The depart- 
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mental libraries for the social sciences 
are to be in the same building, and 
the separate science departmental lib- 
raries are all to be recorded in the central 
catalogues.) Vestnik vyssej Skoly, 1952, 


no. 4. Moskovskit Universitet, 25 May 
1957: 

Saratov. Project for new university library. 
43,000 cubic metres, seats for 600 


readers, storage for 1,800,000 volumes 
in nine-floor bookstack; nine reading 
rooms, including reference room, rare 
books room, and separate reading 
rooms for academic staff, graduates, 
and undergraduates, and certain sub- 
ject rooms.) Bibliotekar’ Moscow 
no. 9, 1950, p. 40-2, second and third 
floor plans, ext. sketch. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Cambridge. University Library. (Capa- 
city for about two million volumes, of 
which reading rooms and open-access 
bookstacks contain 750,000. Seats now 
for 435 readers, and capacity for up 


to 800.) Archt. G bldg. news, vol. 140, 
12 October 1934, p. 38-42, 75-79, 


plans, photos. Archts’ jnl., vol. 80, 1934, 
559-68, 617-18, plans, 


| A = ) 

JI“*9 J 

photos, diagrams. Lib. Assn. record, 
92-6 (The move into 


March 1935, p. 

the new building). Lib. Assn. record, 
November 1934, p. 399-413, photos, 
detailed notes. 

Leeds. The Brotherton Library. 
reading room, with gallery above and 
bookstacks below; capacity for about 
700,000 volumes and over 450 readers. 

Lib. Assn. record, October 1936, p. 500-6, 

plan, photos, account by R. Offor, 

Librarian. Archt. © bldg. news, g Octo- 

ber 1936, p. 37-42, plans, photos, 

section. Builder, gq October 1936, 

p- 687-91, 696-7, plans, photos. Archi- 


— 
p-177-9, 


Circular 


tecture & bldg. news., July 1955, p- 275-75 
photos, section, plans of added alu- 
minium mezzanine floor in bookstacks. 
Liverpool. ‘The Harold Cohen Library. 
Main floor upstairs, with reading 
room along west front, and eight- 
floor bookstack at back. Capacity for 


about 700,000 volumes and 400 
readers.) Archt. © bldg. news, vol. 154, 
27 May 1938, p. 235-7, plans, photos. 
Builder, 10 June 1938, p. 1,131-4, 


plans, section, photos. 

Oxford. The Bodleian Library Extension. 
(Site in the centre of Oxford; for about 
five million volumes. Primarily a book 
store; reading and staff rooms conver- 
tible into bookstacks. Cost about 
£350,000 in 1940.) Archt. G bldg. news, 








» August 1940, p. 139, 
27 September 1940, p. 213, 
details, 


143- 95 

plans, 
photo 7 
1GAO, tT). 149-53, 
Archtl. review, 


sections, elevations. 
Archts’ 
plans, sections, photos. 
October 1940, p. 119-21 (Aesthetic 
} c Bi IA 7, A —_ ( 
criticism sullderT, 22 ugust 1940, 
and 17 January 1947, 


ynl., 22 August 


p. 180, 185-9, 


p. 75-86, plans 
Shefheld. University Library, completed 
1958. (Four-floor basement bookstack 
for 850,000 volumes. 150,000 volumes 


rooms. Seats 


open access in reading 

for 300 readers.) Archtl. review, January 
1955, P- 44-5. Sheffield Univ. gazette, 
March 1956, p. I-5. Lib. Assn. record, 
October, 1957, p. 328-31, photos of 


model. 


College, Singleton 
160 readers, 


Swansea. University 
Park. (Reading room for 
with over 20,000 volumes open acces 
including gallery. ‘Total capacity for 


over 150,000 volumes. ‘Iwo storeys of 


stackroom below reading room.) Builder 
2g October 1937, p. 778-80, plan, 


Archts’ jnl., 13 January 
1938, p. 73-7, site plan, plan, sections, 
photos. Archtl. review, January 
p. 31-2, site plan, plan, photos. 


sections, photo . 


° 
1930, 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Evenden, S. E.; Strayer, G. D.; Engel- 
hardt, N. L. Standards for college build- 
ings. New York, ‘Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1938. 

Hanley, Edna R. College and university 
library buildings. Chicago, Ll., American 
Library Association, 1939. 

Laing, A. ‘A Library for the undergra- 
duate college’, and research 
libraries, September, 1940, p. 314-21. 

Walter, Frank K. ‘The University library 
building’, American school and university 
(Yearbook), 1941, p. 307-15. (Some 
general remarks on planning, with 
plans and photos of the libraries of the 
universities of Minnesota, Utah and 
Colorado. 

David, Charles W. ‘Post-war plans for 
a university library building’, College 
and research libraries, March 1945, 
p. I12-7. 

Ellsworth, Ralph E. ‘ Buildings and archi- 
tecture (in U.S.A.)’, College and 
research libraries, June 1945, p. 279-81. 

Co-operative Committee on Buildings 
Plans. Meetings, 1945-49. 

O’Connor, R. Bb. ‘Developments in the 
university library’, Jnl. Amer. Inst. of 
Archts., June 1946, p. 284-9. , 

Libraries, Various articles on ‘ Planning 
and equipment of university libraries’, 


Colle ge 


the 





LIBRARY BU is 


DING&8 


Archil. record (New York), November 
1946, p. 97-127. 


‘Eleven proposed or completed college 


buildings (in the U.S.A.),  includ- 
ing libraries’, (Building types, study 
no. 162 Archtl. record, June 1950, 
p. 102-45 

Reece, E. J. ‘Building, planning and 
equipment’, Library trends, vol. 1, 1952, 
p. 136-55, no illus. (A summary of 
trends in the United States since 
about 1Q4é 

Association of College and Reference 
Libraries. Building Plans Committee 


Proceedings of the Institute, 
Chicago, Ill., 1952- 


1952- 


Reynolds, Helen M. ‘University library 
buildings in the United States, 1&go- 
1939’, College and research libraries, 1953, 


Pp. 149-57. A historical study of the 


development of library planning. 


Buildings by State 


Georgia. Athens, University of Georgia 
Ilah Dunlap Littme Memorial Library 
floor area 


For 6.000 students; 133,70 


square feet; book capacity 600,00¢ 
1,000 seats. Building planned to give 
students easy access to books: each 


reading room has from 12,000 to 27,00 


open-access books. Library journal, 
vol. 78, 15 December 195%, P- 2.131-9 
Georgia. Atlanta, Georgia Institute of 


Technology, Price Gilbert Library. (On 
first floor—science/technology library; 


on third—general, or undergraduate 
library. For 5,500 students; Q7,00% 
square feet: GOO seats: 450,000 books 


design, good furniture 
bookstacks in 


Ultra-modern 


Self-service from open 


reading areas. Cost $2 million.) Archtl 
forum, vol. 102, no. 3, 1955, p. 126-9. 
Idaho. Moscow, University of Idaho 
Library. (For 3,000 students; floor 


area 89,600 square feet; book capacity 

I,0gO seats. Four-storey 
building; north almost 
entirely of glass; lighting by luminous 
ceiling of vinyl plastic. Typing rooms 
tho librarian, vol. 8, 


2 ),000 5 


modular wall 


on three floors.) Ju 


July 1956, p. 23-5. Library journal, 
vol. 81, December 1956, p. 2,757-61 


Southern — Illinois 
For 6,250 students; 
square feet; 1,20 
books. Planned 
five broad subject 


Illinois. Carbondale, 
University Library. 
floor 


area 129,000 


seats; 250,000 as 4a 
teaching instrument; 
divisions: 


economics, 


social science, business and 
humanities, 
home economics 


78, 1 December 


education, 
Library 
195 3, 


science and 
journal, vol. 


p. 2,090. 
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Indiana. Greencastle, De Pauw Uni- 
versity Library. (For 2,000 students; 
floor area 70,480 square feet; 375,000 
books; &go seats, allowing 25 square feet 
per reader.) Library journal, vol. 82, 
15 May 1957, p. 1,300-3. 

Indiana. Lafayette, Purdue 
Libraries, Memorial Center. 

extension to existing library. 
students. Extension has floor 

area of 114,300 square feet; 200,000 

books; 1,400 seats. Artificial lighting.) 


University 
(Includes 
large 


13,150 


Library journal, vol. 83, 1 December 
1958, p. 3,387-9. (See photo in Bulletin, 
1959, vol. XIII, no. 5-6, facing 
page 125. 
lowa. lowa City, State University Lib- 
rary. (Modular building. First unit for 
400,000 volumes and 1,500 readers; 
cost $1,800,000. Includes Freshmen’s 


selected books, 
Archtl. record, November 
American school and 
339-42. 
Kentucky. Louisville. University Library. 
For 6,500 students; floor area 71,000 
square feet; 400,000 books; 600 readers. 
In: American Library 
Buildings Committee, 
brary building, p. 39-43. 
Louisiana. Baton Rouge, State Univer- 
sity Library. (For students; 
floor area 187,000 feet; a 
million volumes; 2,500 readers. Modular 
construction; subject divisions; pro- 
vision for addition of two extra floors. 
journal, vol. 83, 1 December 


Library, with 10,000 
on main floor. 
1946, Pp. I1i-5; 


J? 
university, 1951-52, p 


Association 
Planning a 


10,500 


square 


Librar y 


1959, Pp. 3,300-2. 

Massachusetts. Cambridge, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Lamont Library. (For 4,500 
undergraduates; g00 seats. Bookstack 


I centre, reading 
areas; half the building above ground 
Library journal, vol. 74, 


surrounded — by 


and half below. 


1 February 1949, p. 166-8. Lamont 
Library handbook, Cambridge, Mass., 
1949. Archtl. record (New York), June 
1949, p. 86-95. Archt. and bldg. news 
London), 6 January 1950, p. 9-15. 
see photos Bulletin, 1959; vol. XITI, 


no. 5-6, facing page 125. 
Michigan. East Lansing, Mic higan State 
Library. (For stu- 


210.000 square fect: 


‘ 
{ niversity 20,600 


dents; floor area 


a million volumes capac ity; 2,500 seats, 


Five floors, on subject division plan, 
vitn 25,000 V ylumes open access.: 
200 carrels for graduates; stacks closed 


/ 


research 
199-204. 
Michigan. Ann Arbor, University of Mi- 
Library. (For 


» undergraduates.) College and 
braries, vol. 18, May 1957, p. 


chigan Undergraduate 
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13,900 students; floor area 145,000 
square feet; 2,250 seats.) Library journal, 
vol. 83, 1 December 1958, p. 3,357-9. 

Michigan. Kalamazoo, Western Michigan 
University Library. (For 6,000 stu- 
dents; floor area 82,470 square feet; 
788 seats; book capacity 234,000. Open 
bookstacks; audio-visual centre in base- 
ment.) Assn. College and Res. Lids. Mono- 
graph Series, no. 15, April 1956, p. 18-29. 

Michigan. Detroit, Wayne University 
Library. (For 19,000 students; floor area 
202,380 square feet; 2,200 seats; book 
capacity 800,000, Subject divisional plan; 
general library and libraries 
separate.) College and research libraries, 
vol. 14, no. 2, 1953, p. 143-6. Progressive 
arch., vol. 36, June 1955, Pp. 94-9. 

New Jersey. New Brunswick, Rutgers 
University Library. (For 7,800  stu- 
dents; 1,200 seats; book capacity a 
million. Six-floor bookstack open to 
readers; with seats for 600, and 60 car- 
rels, 30 faculty studies and six seminar 
rooms.) College and libraries, 
vol. 18, September 1957, p. 366-8. 

North Carolina. Greensboro, University 
of North Carolina, Women’s College 
Library. (For 2,425 floor 
area 99,330 square feet; book capacity 
300,000; 1,384 seats; includes reading 
alcoves with informal furniture, and 
individual study tables.) College and 
research libraries, vol. 14, April 1953, 
p- 135-9. 

Oklahoma. Stillwater, Oklahoma State 
University Library. (For 8,836 students; 
floor area 176,000 square feet; book 
capacity a million; 2,000 seats. Seven 
subject divisions; with alternating 
bookstacks and small reading areas.) 
Oklahoma librarian, vol. 3, Summer 
1953, P- 3-4. 

Texas. University of Houston, Anderson 
Memorial Library. (For 12,085 stu- 
dents; area 92,700 square feet; book 
capacity 150,000; 1,540 seats. Modular, 


science 


TéS¢ arch 


students; 


and completely air conditioned; with 


typing room for students.) College and 


research libraries, vol 14, April 1953, 
p. 130-5. 
Virginia. Blacksburg, Polytechnic Insti- 


tute, Carol M. Newman Library. (For 
4,173 students; area 111,585 square 
feet; book capacity a million; 1,000 
seats. Modules 27 feet square; g7 indi- 
vidual study carrels.) College and research 
libraries, vol. 17, May 1956, p. 216-8. 
Washington. Seattle, University of 


Washington, John M. Olin Library. 
For 1,275 students; book capacity 
900,000; five-floor bullding Progre - 


sive architecture, July 1956, p. 76-7 
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Washington. Health Sciences Library. Ten-floor bookstack; 100 faculty stu- 
Includes sound-proof study rooms, dies; 350 carrels in bookstack; smoking 
television for viewing operations in lounge.) College and research libraries, 
nearby hospital.) Bulletin, Med. Library vol. 17, September, 1956, p. 390-3. 
Assn., vol. 41, no. 1, 1953, Pp. 24-9. Wisconsin. Milwaukee, Marquette Uni- 

Wisconsin. Madison, University of Wis- versity Library. (For 9,842 students; 
consin Memorial Library. (For 15,225 area 72,900 square feet; book capacity 
students; area 278,000 square feet; 250,000; 1,080 seats.) Library journal, 
book capacity a million; 2,700 seats vol. 78, 15 December 1953, p. 2,189-g2 


Professional Associations 
in the Mass Media 


A Handbook of Press, Film, Radio and Television Organizations 


From modest beginnings over a century ago, professional associations 
working in the various media of mass communication have grown in 
number and importance and are now to be found in most countries, 
Local societies gave rise to national and later to international organiza- 
tions with scores of thousands of members. ‘Today these organizations 
are a powerful force in helping to ensure that the mass media contribute 
to the welfare of the public at large. 

Unesco, committed by its Constitution to ‘advancing the mutual 
knowledge and understanding of peoples through all means of mass 
communication’ and to promoting the ‘free flow of ideas’ has thus 
thought it an indispensable task to compile and publish this handbook 
of professional organizations in the fields of press, film, radio and tele- 
vision, so as to help make the organizations better known to each other 
and to the public. 

The volume gives details covering as many as ten basic items on over 
1,000 national organizations in 92 States and territories and some 
70 international associations. The basic items are: scope and purpose, 
membership, qualifications for membership, membership dues, president, 
secretariat, publications, relations with the United Nations and _ the 
Specialized Agencies, promotion of professional standards, and_ history. 
The detailed survey is preceded by a concise account of the rise of the 
organizations and of their present-day activities. 

For all those who belong to one of the organizations mentioned in the 
handbook, for those who, while not directly engaged in mass media 
work, are interested in the vital role played by these media in the world 
today, for teachers and students of journalism, for enterprises engaged 
in or allied to mass media or public relations work, for reference libraries, 
this publication is a must. 


Approx. no. of pages: 208 


Approx. price: Bound: $5.00, 25/- (stg.), 1,775 FF. 
Paper : $3.50, 17/6 (stg.), 1,250 FF. 


Will also be published in French 
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EXCHANGE 


[he exchange offers lisfed below supplement material published in the 


Handbook on 


the international exchange of publications, 2nd edition. Libraries with publications available 


exchange not already mentioned in the Handbook are requested to send details to 


the Unesco Libraries Division. As space permits, the 


this section of the Bulletin. 


ANGOLA 


bb] SOCIEDADE CULTURAL DI 
ANGOLA, C.P. 535, Luanda 
Offers its bulletin Cultura in exchange for 
English and 


cultural publications in 


Fre ri h. 


ARGENTINA 


87] INSTITUTO DE FILOLOGIA 
EXPERIMENTAL, Casilla 5571, 
Correo Central, Buenos ures 
publications (mimeographed 


in exchange for publica- 


Offers its 
list on request 
yns on librarianship, bibliography, etc. 


8: BIBLIOTECA DEL DEPARTAMENTO 
EXTENSION CULTURAL, 
UNIVERSIDAD NACIONAL DEL 
LirorRaAL, 1° de Mayo 3541, 
Santa Fe 

Issues annual lists of the duplicates it 
flers for exchange. Readers interested 
should write to the above address for 


oO 
copies of the lists. 


AUSTRALIA 


[38q] UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 
LiprArY, Sydney, New South 
Wales 


Offers for regular exchange the following 
new periodicals, the first issues of which 
appeared in April: 
Australian journal of 
1959- 
Journal of 
1959- 


statistics, vol. 1, 


industrial relations, vol. 1, 


BRAZIL 


390 | Ib 
BRASILIANO, rua Cons. 


Procresso ITALO- 


a andar, 
sala 101, Sao Paulo 
is offered in exchange for 
culture 


on pre-( ‘olombian 


Crispiano 12 10 


This review 
D iblications on Ne gro or native 
n the Americas or 


civilization. 


information will be published in 


[391] BintiorecA DO DrePpARTAMENTO 
DE DocUMENTAGAO } 
Curura, Prefeitura Municipal 


Recife, Pernambuco 
Oliers for exchange a collection of books 
in Portuguese. List of titles sent on 
request. 
CANADA 
[392] NATIONAL FitmM Boarp, 


Reference Library, P.O. 

Box 6100, Montreal 3 
Offers the following NFB publications in 
exchange for moving 
pictures and documentary film produc- 


publications on 


tion: 
Annual reports. 
Catalogues. 


Film news letter (five times a year 


CHILE 
{393} Museo ARQUEOLOGICO DE LA 
SERENA, Casilla 117, La Serena 
Offers the following publications in 
exchange for publications on archaeology, 
anthropology and ethnography: 
Boletin del Museo y la Sociedad Arqueologica 
de La Serena, nine numbers published 


so far. 
Notas del Museo, seven numbers published 
so tar. 


COLOMBIA 


[394] BIBLIOTECA DE LA FACULTAD 
DE ARQUITECTURA, Apartado 
Nacional 439, Cali 
Offers publications issued by the Faculty 
in exchange for books or periodicals on 
architecture, planning, drawing, 
history of art, development, 
town administration, 
and other servic es, road construction, etc. 


REP. 


THER, 


town 
economik 


public transport 


GERMANY (FED. 
RUMANISCHE BiB 
Zasiusstr. 39 und Mercystr. 24, 
Freiburg 1. Brsg 
Buletinul Sibliotecti 


| 595) 


Offers its Romane 











Fettschrift der Rumdnischen Pibliothek (irre- 


gular), vols. 1-3, in exchange for publica- 

tions on Rumanian history and culture. 

IRAN 

fog P I ruTE LIBRARY, 
ve Paste | era 

Otlers it | papers in ¢ for 

yublications i d 

medicine 

IRAQ 

[997 IRAQ Na AL History 
Museum Lisprary, Baghdad 

Offer the following publications in 

exchange for p iblication on natural 

history 

Allouse. Handlist of the birds of Iraq 


Avifauna of Iraq. 

Biblwgraphy of the 
Separate volumes for mammals, birds, 
fishe S and 


fauna of frag. 

reptiles and amphibians, 
moll ISCS. 

Hubbard. Six new fleas from Iraq. 

——. kleas and plague in Iraq and the Arab 
world. Part I. 
Moore and Boswell 
the birds of Iraq, 2 volumes 


Field observations on 


ISRAEL 
[398] INDEPENDENT BIOLOGICAL 
LABORATORIES LIBRARY, 
Kefar-Malal, P.O. Ramatayim 
Offers its Bulletin in exchange for publi- 
cations, in English, French, German and 
Russian or with summaries in 
languages, on _ agriculture, biology, 
botany, zoology, physics, chemistry, medi- 
cine, education and psychology. Incom- 


those 


plete sets or single issues of journals on 
these subjects will be welcome. 


ITALY 
[399] IstiruTO DI FILOLOGIA 
Crassica, Universita di 
Genova, Via Balbi 6, Genova 
Offers the following publications in 
exchange for similar works: 

Sonaria, M. Muimorum romanorum _frag- 
manta. Fasc. 11: Fastt mimici et panto- 
mimic. 

Bonfante, G. La 
preparation. 

Frassinetti, P. Fabula 
teatro popolare latino. 

In memoriam Achillis Beltrami, miscellanea 
philologica. 

Pastorino, A. Tropaeum Liberi. Saggio sul 
Lucurgus di Nevio e sut motivi dionisiact 
nella tragedia latina arcatca. 

Scarpat, G. Corso di 
Morfologia. Fasc. 1. 


Linguistica italiana, in 


tip]] , yy 
Aileiiana, Saggio Sul 


grammalica 2reca, 


BACH ANGE 


Serta Eusebiana, miscellanea_ philologica. 
Iraversa, A. Index stoicorum Herculanensts, 


JAPAN 
[400] NATIONAL Diet LIBRARY, 
lokyo 
Offers its publications for exchange: 
Directory f Japanese learned periodicals 
irregular). [In English and Japanese. 


indicators (monthly). In 
apanese. 

f ca kuroku (General 
catalogue of vernment p blications 


\nnual 


Kokuritsu hokkat Toshokan Net 


report of the National Diet Library 
Vihon hore Kut Inds x to the Jay anese 
laws and regulations in force every 


three years with supplements 
Nohon shul Current 


publications 

week 
lon rn Ajta ARanKeél 4 
of materials on Southeast 


shiryd séogd mokuroku 


[ nion li 
Asia). Revised edition, 1958. 

Zasshi kiji sakuin (Japanese periodicals 
index) (quarterly Jimbun kagaku-hen 
Humanities and social sciences); Shi- 
zenkagaku-hen (Natural sciences 

Zen Nihon shuppambutsu somokuroku (Japa- 
nese national bibliography annual 


KOREA 
[401] KOREAN AGRICULTURE BANK 
LipRARY, Sodaemunku, Seoul 
Offers the following periodical publica- 
tions in exchange for publications on 
agricultural economy, farm credit, eco- 
nomics, and statistics on economics and 
agriculture: 

Agricultural yearbook, 1958. 
Korean Agriculture survey 


Bank monthly 


NATIONAL ASSEMBLY LIBRARY, 
Seoul 

Offers nearly forty Korean publications 

mimeographed list on _ request in 

exchange for publications on the social 


sciences. 


[402] 


MALTA CORPORATION OI 

AccountTANTs, G.P.O. Box 391, 

Valletta 

Offers its journal 
vol. 1, 1958- 

cations on accountancy, economics, etc. 


in exchange for 


intant, 
publi- 


POLAND 

[404] sIBLIOTEKA AKADEMII 
Mepyczne], ul. Kilinskiego 1, 
Bialystok 

Offers the 


annals of the Academy: 


tr 


k 


— 





Ca, 
SiS, 


als 


iS 


KU 
St 


Is 


XCHANGE 


tm 


ki Akademii Medycznej w Bialystoku 
hange for medical publications. 


R ary 
1 . 


ase ‘ 


PuUBLICZNA BIBLIOTEKA 
INsTYTUTU URBANISTYKI I 
\RCHITEKTURY, Nowy Swiat 69, 
Warszawa 

Offers the publications of the Institute 
atalogue on request) and other Polish 
iblications on land development, town 

planning and architecture, e.g. 

Architektura, monthly review of the Asso- 
ciation of Polish Architects. 

Biuletyn IUA, irregular bulletin of the 
Institute of Town Planning and Archi- 
tecture. 

Kwartalnik architektury t urbanistykt, quar- 
terly review of the Polish Academy of 
Sciences dealing with the history of 
town planning and architecture. 

Prace IUA, transactions of the Institute.... 


See also ‘Free Distribution’. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA 

[406] UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
RHODESIA AND NYASALAND 
Liprary, Private Bag 167H, 
Salisbury 

Is considering using copies of the Proceed- 

ings of the African Classical Associations 

annual, contains original contributions 

on all aspects of Greek and Roman 

studies. Vol. 1 appeared in August 1958) 

and of a series of Occasional papers to be 


issued by the College’s Department of 


African Studies for exchange purposes. 
It would be glad to receive inquiries from 
libraries which would be interested in 
such an exchange. 
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UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 


[407] CENTRALE EGYPTIENNE DI 
CULTURE CINEMATOGRAPHIQUE, 
g Adly Street, app. 8, Cairo 9, 
Egypt 
Offers the following publications in 
exchange for publications on the fine 
arts: 
Dalil el fenoun (film guide weekly, 
roneotyped in Arabic 
Index des films égyptiens 
Arabic and French. 
Spectacles weekly). A roncot ped maga- 
zine in French. 


(half-ye arly). In 


SOVIE'! 
REPUBLICS 


UNION OI! 
SOCIALIST 


[408] GOSUDARSTVENNAJA PUuBLI¢- 
NAJA BipLiorEKA UzSSR 
IMENI ALISERA NAVo] 
Uzbekistan State Public 
Library), ul. Stalina 16, 
TaSkent 

Offers for exchange over thirty books in 
Russian and nearly eighty books of 
fiction, for the most part in English 
although some titles are in French or 
German (including books by Dostoevskij, 
Gorki, Tolstoj, etc.). List of titles on 


request. 


Institut Istrorm GRUZINSKOGO 
IskussTVA (Georgian Institute 
of the History of Art), ul. 
Kechoveli 10, Tbilisi 

Offers its publications on Georgian art in 
exchange for works on the history of art. 


[409] 


PUBLICATIONS WANTED 


BELGIUM 

[410] SIBLIOTHEQUE DE L’INSTITUT 
SUPERIEUR D’ARCHITECTURE ET 
p’Arts D&écoratirs, 70 rue des 
Palais, Bruxelles 3 

Requests publications on architecture, 

decorative arts and tourist information, 

bibliographies on these subjects and books 

on librarianship. 


HONDURAS 
[411] ARCHIVO 

galpa D.C. 
Requests publications on librarianship, 
archives, etc. 


NACIONAL, ‘Teguci- 


Next issue 


Evaluation 


of Library Services 


INDIA 
[412] CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 11/498, 
Mohalla Qasaban, Kapurthala, 
Eastern Punjab 

Requests books, magazines and pamph- 
lets on any subject to add to its collections, 


WEST INDIES 


MONTSERRAT Pusiic LIBRARY, 

Plymouth, Montserrat 
Requests book for adults and children, 
preferably in English. 


[413] 


by Leon CARNOvSKY 











FREE DISTRIBUTION 


Libraries and 1 itions are urged to take prompt action in applying for publications 
listed below since in most ca stocks are limited and no guarantee can be given 
concerning their continued avatlabilit Requ I hould be ent to the donor. 
UNESCO UNITED STATES 
[414] LIBRARIES D IOs nlace de OF AMERICA 
Fontenoy, Paris-7* [416] BULLETIN OF THE ATOMIC 

Offers SCIEN rs (Attention 
Bu ec. Cs. ve Lhe naliona exch Inge Mrs Robert Isherwood 

centre ; 1 | guide. Extract from Box 28, Ryerson Hall, 

Unesco bulletin for libraries, February- 1100 East 58th Street, 

March 1959, vol XIII, no. -2. Chicago 7> Illinois 
Collison, R. L. Bibliographical services An assortment of some 1,000 back 

throughout the world: fifth annual report, numbers of this Bulletin are offered free 


1956, 196 p. 
Nicol, John, et al. 


forum, 


farm radto 
7) illustrated. A 
mn of the organization 
discussion-group 


Canada’s 


T 
P+» 


IQy 2 


ripti 


ol 


detailed desc 
and operation a 
project for the rural people of Canada, 


POLAND 


[415] PuBLICZNA BIBLIOTEKA 
INSTYTUTU URBANISTYKI I 
ARCHITEKTURY, Nowy Swiat 69, 
Warszawa 

Offers: 

Studia z historit budowy miast (Studies on 
the history of town planning), Wars- 
zawa, 222 2 illustrations, 
summaries English and Russian. 


-- pe 
1955; Pen Se 


in 
See also ‘Exchange’. 


SWITZERLAND 


[416] CERN (EuROPEAN ORGANIZA- 
rION FOR NUCLEAR RESEARCH), 
Meryin-Genéve 

Offers: 

CERN. Laying of foundation stone: signature 

of the agreement with the Swiss Federal 


Council, Geneva, 1955, 74 p. Includes a 
facsimile of the CERN Convention. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
[417] MepicaAt LipRARY, UNIVERSITY 
oF Nata, Umbilo Road, 


Durban 
Offers back numbers of U.S.A. and other 
medical journals free on condition that 
the recipient is willing to refund postal 
expenses. The list of journals offered can 
be by application to the 
Librarian, at the above address. 


obtained 


Unesco bull. libr., vol. XIII, no. 8-9, Aug.-Sept. 


to libraries and scientists who are willing 
to pay transport Ihe numbers 
offered range from 1947 to 1957 with the 
exception of issues which are now out of 


should be the 


costs. 


print. Requests sent to 


above address. 


[419] UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 
LIBRARIES, Lexington, 
Kentucky 

Offer: 


Wilson, Larry. Chibougamau venture, Mont- 
real, Chibougamau Publishing Co., 1952. 


[420] Maurice E. KAUFMANN, 

857 West 54th Street, Los 
Angeles 37, California 

Offers to libraries interested in the col- 

lection of art books: 

Kaufmann, Emil. Three revolutionary archi- 
tects: Boullée, Ledoux and Lequeu, a 
treatise originally published in_ the 
Transactions of the American Philosophical 


Society, New Series, 1952. 
[421] CHRONICLE OF UNITED NATIONS 
Activities, 234 West 26th 
Street, New York 1, N.Y. 


A limited number of complete sets of this 
Chronicle for 1955, 1956 and 1957 are offered 
to libraries willing to pay transport costs, 


[422] U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE 
INTERIOR, FisH AND WILDLIFE 
SERVICE, Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries, Biological Laboratory, 
Woods Hole, Mass. 


Offers: 

Sette, O. E. Biology of the Atlantic mackerel 
Scomber scombrus) of North America. 
Part II: Migrations and habits (Fishery 


bulletin, no. 49). 


1959. 
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UNESCO PUBLICATIONS: NATIONAL DISTRIBUTORS 


AFGHANISTAN: Panuzai, Press Department, Royal Afghan Ministry of Education, Kasut, 
ARGENTINA: Editorial Sudamericana S.A., Alsina 500, BuUENOos-AIRES. AUSTRALIA: 
Melbourne University Press, 369 Lonsdale Street, MELBOURNE C.1 (Victoria). AUSTRIA; 
Verlag Georg Fromme & Co., Spengergasse 39, WIEN V. BI-LGIUM: Office de publicité 
S.A., 16 rue Marceq, BRUXELLES; N.V. Standaard Boekhande!, BKelgiélei 151, ANTWERPEN, 
For The Courier: Louis de Lannoy, 22 place de Brouckeére, BRUXELLES. BOLIVIA; 
Libreria Selecciones, avenida Camacho 369, casilla 972, La Paz. BUILGAKIA: Raznoiznog, 
1, Tzar Assen, Sorta. BURMA: S.P.C.K. (Burma), 549 Merchant Street, P.O. Box 222) 
RANGOON. CAMBODIA: Librairie Albert Portail, 14 avenue LBoulloche, PHNoM-PENE, 
CANADA: The Queen’s Printer, Orrawa (Ont.). CEYLON: Lake House Bookshop, P.Q, 
Box 244, Lady Lochore Building, 100 Parsons Itoad, Cotompo 2. CHILE: Editorial Univers 
sitaria S.A., avenida B. O’Higgins 1058, casilla 10220, Santriaco. CHINA: The World Book 
Co. Ltd., 99 Chungking South Road, Section 1, Tarpen, Taiwan (Formosa). COLOMBIA: Libre 
ria Central, Carrera 6-A n.° 14-32, BoGotA. COSTA KICA: Imprenta y Libreria Trejos, S.A, 
apartado 1313, San José. CUBA: Libreria Fconémica, Pte. Zayas 505-7, apartado 113, La 
HaBana. CZECHOSLOVAKIA: Artia Ltd... 30 Ve Sme¢kach, Prana 2. DENMARK: Ejnagr 
Munksgaard Ltd., 6 N@rregade, K@BENHAVN K. DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: Libreria Domi- 
nicana, Mercedes 49, apartado de correos 656, Crupap Trusitto. ECUADOR: Casa de la 
Cultura L[Ecuatoriana, Nucles del Guayas, Pedro Moncayo y 9 de Octubre, Casilla de 
Correo No. 3542, Guayaguit. EL SALVADOR: Manuel Navas & Cia., 1.4 avenida Sur 37, 
San SaLvapvor. ETHIOPIA: International Press Agency, P.O. Box 120, ApbiIs ABABA, 
FINLAND: Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2 Keskuskatu, HeLsinkt. FRANCE: Librairie de 
I’'Unesco, place de Fontenoy, Paris-7*; Wholesale: Sales Section, place de Fontenoy, Parts-7¢, 
FRENCH WEST INDIES: Librairie J. Bocage, 15 rue Ledru-HKollin, b.P. 208, Fort-pE-FRANCE 
(Martinique). GERMANY (Fed. Rep.): KR. Oldenbourg K.G., Unesco-Vertrieb fir Deutschland, 
Rosenheimerstrasse 145, MUNCHEN 8. GREECE: Librairie H. Kauffmann, 28 rue du Stade, 
ATHENES. HAITI: Librairie **A la Caravelle”, 36 rue Roux, B.P.111, Port-au-Prince. HONG. 
KONG: Swindon Book Co., 25 Nathan Road, KowLtoon. HUNGARY: Kultura, P.O. Box 149, 
BupapEst 62. INDIA: Orient Longmans Private Ltd., 17 Chittaranjan Ave., CaLtcutra 13; 
Indian Mercantile Chamber, Nicol Road, BomBay 1; 36a Mount Road, Mapras 2; Gunfoundry 
Road, HYDERABAD 1; Kanson House, 24-1 Asaf Ali Road, P.O. Box 386, New Decuti 1. Sube 
depots: Oxford Book & Stationery Co., Scindia House, New Deut; Rajkamal Prakashan 
Private Ltd., Himalaya House, Hornby Road, Bompay 1. INDONESIA: G.C.T. Van Dorp 
& Co., Djalan Nusantara 22, P osttrommel 85, DJAKARTA. IRAN: Commission nationale iranienne 
pour I’Unesco, avenue du Musée, TEHERAN. IR. AQ: McKenzie’s Bookshop, BaGupapb. IRELAND; 
The National Pre ss, 2 Wellington Road, Ballsbridge, DuBLIN. ISRAEL: Blumstein’s Bookstores 
Ltd., 35 Allenby Road and 48 Nahlat Benjamin Street, Te. Aviv. ITALY: Libreria Commissio- 
naria Sansoni, via Gino Capponi 26, casella postale 552, FirENzE. JAMAICA; Sangster’s Book 
Room, 91 Harbour Street, KINGSTON; Knox Educational Services, SPALDINGS. JAPAN: Maruzen 
Co. Ltd., 6 Tori-Nichome, Nihonbashi, P.O. Box 605, Tokyo Central, Tokyo. JORDAN; 
Joseph I. Bahous & Co., Dar-ul-Kutub, Salt Road, P.O. Box 66, Amman. KOREA: Korean 
National Commission for Unesco, P.O. Box Central 64, Seourt. LEBANON: Librairie uni 
verselle, avenue des Francais, BEyroutH. LIBERIA: J. Momolu Kamara, 69 Front and Gurley 
Streets, Monrovia. LUXEMBOURG: Librairie Paul Bruck, 33 Grand-HRue, LUXEMBOURG, 
MALAYA (Federation of) & SINGAPORE: Peter Chong & Co., P.O. Box 135, SINGAPORE, 
MALTA: Sapienza’s Library, 26 Kingsway, VALLETTA. MEXICO: E.D.LA.P.S.A., Libreria de 
Cristal, apartado postal 8092, Mexico 1, D.F. MONACO: British Library, 30 boulevard des 
Moulins, MonteE-CarLo. MOROCCO: Bureau d'études et de participations industrielles, 8 rue 
Michaux-Bellaire, boite postale 211, Rabat. NETHERLANDS: N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange 
Voorhout 9, DEN HaacG. NEW ZEALAND: Unesco Publications Centre, 100 Hackthorne Road, 
CuristcaurcH#. NICARAGUA: Libreria Cultural Nicaragiiense, calle 15de Septiembre 115, Mana- 
Gua. NIGERIA: C.M.S. (Nigeria) Bookshops, P.O. Box 174, Lagos. NORWAY: A.S. Bokhjgrnet, 
Stortingsplass 7, OsLto. PAKISTAN: Ferozsons: 60 The Mall, Lanore ; Bunder Road, KARACHI; 
35 The Mall, Pesnuawar. PANAMA: Cultural Panamefia, Avenida 7.4 n.°T1-49, apartado de 
correos 2018, PANAMA. PARAGUAY: Agencia de Librerias de Salvador Nizza, calle Pte. Franeo 
39/43, Asunc16N. PERU: Libreria Mejia Baca, Jirén Azangaro 722, Lima. PHILIPPINES: 
Philippine Education Co. Inc., 1104 Castillejos, Quiapo, P.O. Box 620, Manitra. POLAND: 
Osrodek Rozpowszechniania Wydawnictw Naukowych Pan, Palac Kultury i Nauki, Warszawa, 
PORTUGAL: Dias & Andrade Ltda, Livraria Portugal, rua do Carmo, 70, Lispoa. RUMANIA? 
Cartimex, Str. Aristide Briand 14-18, P.O. Box 134-135, Bucuresti. SINGAPORE: see Malaya 
(Federation of). SPAIN: Libreria Cientifica Medinaceli, Duque de Medinaceli 4, Maprip. For 
The Courier: Ediciones Iberoamericanas S.A., Pizarro 19, Maprip. SWEDEN: A/B C.E. Fritzes 
Kungl. Hovbokhandel, Fredsgatan 2, StockHotm 16. For The Courier: Svenska Unescoradet, 
Vasagatan 15-17, StrockHotm C. SWITZERLAND: Europa Verlag, Ramistrasse 5, ZiinicH; 
Payot, 40, rue du Marché, Gentve. THAILAND: Suksapan Panit, Mansion 9, Rajdam- 
nern Avenue, BANGKOK. TUNISIA: Victor Boukhors, 4 rue Nocard, Tunis. TURKEY: 
Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, Beyoglu, Istansut. UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA: 
Van Schaik’s Bookstore (Pty) Ltd., Libri Building, Church Street, P.O. Box 724, Pretoria. 
UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC: La ‘Renaissance d’Egypte, 9 Sh. Adly-Pasha, Carrno (Egypt). 
UNITED KINGDOM: H.M. Stationery Office, P.O. Box 569, Lonpon, S.E.1. UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA: Unesco Publications Center, 801 Third Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
and except for periodicals: Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N.Y. 
URUGUAY: Unesco Centro de Cooperacion Cientifica para América Latina, bulevar Artigas 
1320-24, casilla de correo, 859, MONTEVIDEO ; Oficina de Representacién de Editoriales, plaza 
Cagancha 1342, 1.*' piso, MONTEVIDEO. U.S.S.R.: Mezhdunarodnaja Kniga, Moskva G-200, 
VENEZUELA: Libreria Politécnica, calle Villaflor, local A al lado General Electric, Sabana 
Grande, Caracas. VIET-NAM: Librairie- papetcrie X\uan-Thu, 185-193, rue Tu-Do, B.P. 283, 
Saigon. YUGOSLAVIA: Jugoslovenska Knijiga, Terazije 27, BeEoGrav 
UNESCO BOOK COUPONS 

Unesco Book Coupons can be used to purchase all books and periodicals of an educational, 
scientific or cultural character. For full information please write to: Unesco Coupon Office, 
Place de Fontenoy, Paris-7*, France. 
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